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Prefatory Note. The Sermon on the Mount is, both in substance 
and in form, a Hebrew poem. it will not make its due impression on 
an English reader, unless he has it in an English dress that reproduces 
so far as may be, the original style. Hebrew poetry was at first com- 
posed to be sung or chanted, preferably by antiphonal choirs or voices; 
and the peculiarities of structure thus engendered remain in Hebrew 
poetry not intended to be sung. These peculiarities were not limited 
to lines of irregular length and destitute of rhymed endings, like the 
vers libre, which Walt Whitman was the first among American poets 
to practice—a sort of versification that has lately come into consider- 
able vogue, with results often astonishing. Hebrew poetry has as its 
most characteristic feature something that vers libre seldom shows: 
either a restatement of an idea, maxim or sentiment in nearly the same 
words (repetition), the following of one thought by another very simi- 
lar though not identical (parallelism), or the contrasting of one utter- 
ance with another (antithesis). In any case, there is a careful balanc- 
ing of clauses, which is the essential thing in the form of Hebrew 
poetry, as distinguished from prose forms. These effects run through 
the Sermon on the Mount, and give that incomparable discourse its 
unique literary form. The attempt has been made in the following 
version to present these features in that modern dress to which the 
eye of the English reader is accustomed. The numbering of divisions 
that consist of stanzas composed of unequal numbers of lines, or un- 
equal groups of similar stanzas, is something to which we have been 
wonted by Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” 
Scott’s “Marmion,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and numerous other 
familiar English poems. 
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The translator and editor offers this as a modest contribution to 
the better understanding of our New Testament, and a more correct 
exegesis of the words of our Master. Every translation is of neces- 
sity an interpretation, and so a defective translation must be so far a 
misinterpretation. No rendering of the words of Jesus can be accepted 
as a close approximation to their original significance, that does not 
take account of their literary form. If the Sermon on the Mount is 
Hebrew poetry, obviously it cannot be interpreted as if it were prose, 
without falling into error—error that may be of the most serious kind 
and lead to gravest mistakes of conduct. It is the writer’s conviction 
that such error has been general in the interpretation of the teachings 
of Jesus, and that the way of progress in exegesis for the next few 
decades lies through study of the literary forms of the New Testament 
‘writings, and of the Gospels in particular. 


Happy the poor in spirit, 
For theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Happy they that mourn, 
For they will be comforted. 
Happy the meek, 
For they will inherit the earth. 
Happy they that hunger and thirst after ea aaa 
For they will be satisfied. 
Happy the merciful, 
For they will obtain mercy. 
Happy the sincere in heart, 
For they will see God. 
Happy the peacemakers, 
For they will be called sons of God. 
Happy they that have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake, 
For theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Happy you, when they reproach you, and persecute 
you, and say all evil against you, for my sake, 
Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
Because great is your reward in heaven; 
For so persecuted they the prophets that were be- 
fore you. 


» 
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You are the salt of the earth; ; 
But if the salt loses its strength, 
In what way will it be salted? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing, 
But to be cast out and trodden under foot by men. 


You are the light of the world; 
A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Nor do they light a lamp and put it under the bushel, 
But on the lamp-stand, 
And it shines to all that are in the house. 
So let your light shine before men, 
That they may see your good works, 
And glorify your Father who is in heaven. 


Ii. 


Think not that I came to destroy the Law or the Prophets; 
I came not to destroy but to complete. 
For in truth I say to you, 
Till Heaven and earth pass away, 
One jot or one tittle will by no means pass away from 
the Law, 
Until all things come to pass. 


Whoever, then, shall break one of these commandments, | 
even the least, 
And shall teach men so, 
Will be called least in the Kingdom of Heaven; 
But whoever shall teach and do them, 
He will be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
For I tell you, 
Unless your righteousness shall exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, 
You will by no means enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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IV. 


You have heard that it was said by the ancients: 
“‘Thou shalt not kill; 
And whosoever kills will be in danger of the judgment. ”’ 
But I say to you, 
Every one who is angry with his brother will be in 
danger of the judgment; 
And whoever says to his brother, ‘‘Shallow-pate!’’ 
will be in danger of the Sanhedrin; 
And whoever says, ‘‘ Fool!’’ will be in danger of the 
Gehenna of fire. 


So, if you are bringing your gift to the altar, 
And there remember that your brother has something 
against you, 
Leave your gift there before the altar, and go your 
way— 
First be reconciled to your brother, 
And then come and offer your gift. 


Agree with your adversary quickly, 
While you are with him in the road; 
Lest perhaps your adversary deliver you to the judge, 
And the judge to the sheriff, 
And you be east into prison. 
I tell you truly, 
You will by no means come out, 
Till you have paid the last mill! 


V. 


You have heard that it was said, 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’’ 
But I say to you, 
Kivery one that looks on a woman with evil desire of 
her 
Has already committed adultery with her in his heart. 
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So, if your right eye is a snare to you, 
Pluck it out and east it from you; 

For it is better for you that one of your members perish 
Than that your whole body be cast into Gehenna. 


And if your right hand is a snare to you, 
Cut it off and cast it from you; 

For it is better for you that one of your members perish 
Than that your whole body go away into Gehenna. 


And it was said, 
‘* Whoever puts away his wife, let him give her a bill 
of divorce’’; 
But I say to you: 
Every one who puts away his wife 
(Except for the cause of fornication) * 
Makes her commit adultery; 
And every one that marries her that has been put away, 


— eommits adultery. 
*It is my own conviction that this line is no part of the words of 
Jesus, but was originally a marginal note on some MS., which was 
copied into the text by a careless scribe.—H. C. V. 


Vi. 
Again, you have heard that it was said by the ancients, 
‘Thou shalt not swear falsely, 

But shalt perform to the Lord thine oaths.’’ 
But I say to you, 

Swear not at all. 
Not by the Heaven, 

For it is God’s throne; 
Nor by the earth, 

For it is the footstool of his feet; 
Nor by Jerusalem, 

For it is the Great King’s city. 
Nor shall you swear by your head, 

For you cannot make one hair white or black. 
But let your word be Yea and Nay— 

What is more than these is of the Evil One. 
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You have heard that it was said, 
‘‘Hye for eye, 
And tooth for tooth.”’ 
But I say to you, 
Resist not the evil man: 
But, if anyone strike you on the right cheek, 
Turn to him the other also; 
And, if anyone wishes to go to law with you and take your 
tunic, 
Let him have your cloak also; 
And, if anyone shall impress you to go one mile, 
Go with him two. 
To him that asks you, give; 
And from him who would borrow of you, turn not 
away. 


VIII. 


You have heard that it was said, 
‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor . 
And hate thine enemy.’’ 
But I say to you, 
Love your enemies, 
And pray for them that persecute you, 
That you may be sons of your Father who is in 
Heaven. 
For he causes his sun to rise on evil and good, 
And sends rain on righteous and unrighteous. 


For, if you love those that love you, what reward have 
you? | 
The tax-gatherers do the same, do they not? 
And, if you are courteous to your brothers only, what do 
you more than others? 
Kven the heathen do the same, do they not? 
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So, be you perfect, 
As your Heavenly Father is perfect. 


IX. 


Take care not to do your righteousness before men, 
To be gazed at by them; 
Otherwise, you have no royand with your Father who is 
in Heaven. 


When you give alms, sound not a trumpet before you, 
As the hypocrites do in the synagogues and the 
streets, 
That they may be honored by men. 
I tell you truly, They have received their reward. 


But when you give alms, 
Let not your left hand know what your right hand is 
doing, 
That your alms may be in secret; 
And your Father, who sees in secret, will reward you. 


x: 


And when you pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites, 
For they love to pray, standing in the synagogues 
and on the corners of the streets, 
To be seen by men; 
T tell you truly, They have received their reward. 


of 


But you, when you pray, go into your room, 
Shut the door and pray to your Father who is in 
secret, 
And your Father, who sees in secret, will reward you. 


And when you pray, do not babbie like the heathen, 
For they suppose they will be heard by using many 
words. 
Therefore be not like them, 
For your Father knows what you need before you 
ask him. 
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Do you then pray thus: 


‘“‘Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name! 
Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so on earth! 
Give us to-day our morrow’s bread, 
And forgive us our debts, 
As we also have forgiven our debtors. 
And bring us not into trial, 
But deliver us from the Evil One.”’ 


For, if you forgive men their trespasses, 

Your Heavenly Father will forgive you also; 
But if you do not forgive men, 

Neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 


XI. 


Now, when you fast, be not like the hypocrites; 
For they put on gloomy looks, 
So as to let men see they are fasting. 

I tell you truly, They have received their reward. - 


But when you fast, anoint your head and wash your face, 
So as not to seem to men to fast, 
But to your Father who is in secret; 

And your Father, who sees in secret, will reward you. 


XII. 


Do not treasure for yourselves treasures on earth, 
Where moth and rust destroy, 
And where thieves dig through and steal; 

But treasure for yourselves treasures in Heaven, 
Where neither moth nor rust destroys, 
And where thieves do not dig through and steal. 

For where your treasure is, 

There will your heart be also. 
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XII. 


The body’s lamp is the eye: 
So if your eye is clear-sighted 
Your whole body will be light; 
But if your eye is diseased 
Your whole body will be dark. 
If then the light in you is darkness, 
How great the darkness! 


XIV. 


No man can obey* two masters: 
For either he will hate the one and love the other, 
Or he will hold to one and despise the other. 


You cannot obey* God and Mammon! 
*Literally be a slave to. 


XV. 


Wherefore I say to you: 
Do not worry about your life, 
What you will eat and what you will drink; 
Nor for your body, what you will wear. 
Is not life more than food, 
And the body than clothing? 


Look at the birds of the air: 
They sow not, they reap not. 
They gather not into barns; 
Yet your Heavenly Father feeds them. 
Are not you worth much more than they? 


And which of you, by worrying, can add to his life a 
single inch? 
Then why do you worry about clothing? 
Consider well the lilies of the field, how they grow: 
They toil not, nor do they spin, 
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But I tell you, not even Solomon in all his glory was robed 
like one of these. 
Now if God so clothes the grass of the field, 
Which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into an oven, 
Will he not much more clothe you? 
O men of little trust! 


So do not worry, saying, 
What shall we eat? 
Or, What shall we drink? 
Or, Wherewith shall we be clothed? 
(For after all these do the heathen eagerly seek) 
Since your Heavenly Father knows that you need all 
these; 
But seek first the Kingdom and his righteousness, 
And all these will be given you besides. 


Do not worry about the morrow, 
For the morrow will have its own worries— 
Enough for the day is its own trouble. 


XVI. 


Judge not, that you be not judged; 
For as you judge others, so will you be judged, 
And the measure that you measure to others will be 
measured to you. 


XVII. 


And why do you see the splinter in your brother’s eye, 
But cannot perceive the beam in your own eye? 

Or how will you say to your brother, 
‘‘Let me remove the splinter from your eye,”’ 
And see! the beam is in your own eye! 

Hypocrite! first remove from your own eye the beam, 
And then will you see clearly to remove the splinter 

from your brother’s eye. 
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XVIII. 


Give not a sacred thing to dogs, 
Nor cast your pearls before swine, 
Lest they trample them under foot 
And turn and rend you! 


XIX. 


Ask and it will be given you, 
Seek and you wil! find, 
Knock and the door ‘will open to you. 
For everyone that asks, receives, 
And he that seeks, finds, 
And to him that knocks the door is opened. 


Why, what man is there of you, who, if his son ask a loaf, 
will give him a stone? 
Or, if he ask a fish, will give him a serpent? 
If you then, wicked as you are, know how to give good. 
gifts to your children, 
How much more will your Father who is in Heaven give 
good things to those that ask him! 


XX. 


So then, all things whatsoever that you wish men to do to 
you, 
Do you also even so to them; 
For this is the Law and the Prophets. 


XXI. 


Enter in by the narrow gate, 
Because wide is the gate and broad the road that leads to 
destruction, 
And many are they that enter in by it; 
Because narrow is the gate and contracted the road that 
leads to life, 
And few are they that find it! 
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XXII. 


Beware of false prophets, 
Who come to you in the garb of sheep, 
But at heart are ravening wolves; 
From their fruits you will know them. 
Do men gather grapes from thorns, 
Or figs from thistles? 
So every good tree bears good fruit, 
While a rotten tree bears bad fruit. 
A good tree cannot bear bad fruit, 
Nor can a rotten tree bear good fruit. 
Every tree that does not bear good fruit is cut down and 
cast into the fire. 
So then, from their fruits you will know them. 


XXII. 


Not every one that says to me, ‘‘ Master, Master,’’ will 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
But he that does the will af my Father who is in 
Heaven. 


Many will say to me in that Day: 
‘*Master, Master, did we not speak in thy Name, 
And in thy Name cast out demons, 
And in thy Name do many wonderful works!’’ 
And then will I declare to them: 
‘*T never knew you! 
Depart from me, you workers of evil!’’ 


XXIV. 


So then, everyone that hears these words and does them, 
Will be likened to a prudent man, who built his house 
on the rock. 
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And the rain came down, 
And the floods rose, 
And the winds blew, 
And beat upon that house and it did not fall, 
For it was founded on the rock! 


And everyone that hears these words of mine and does 
them not, 
Will be likened to a silly man, who built his house on 
the sand. 
And the rain came down, 
And the floods rose, 
And the winds blew, 
And smote upon that house, and it fell, 
And great was its fall! 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY, THE TEST OF 
CHURCH LIFE. 


W. T. Wuit.tey, D. D., Preston, ENGLAND. 


A very hopeful sign of the present day is the earnest: 
desire for Christian union. Many splits that had oc- 
curred in English Methodism have been healed, while in 
Canada and Australia the whole of Methodists stand 
shoulder to shoulder. Family quarrels among Presby- 
terians have been made up, two sets of English Baptists 
with widely different origins have merged into one. Now 
in every important English town will be found a Free 
Church Council, where representatives of these com- 
munions meet, with others from the Congregationalists, 
to consult and plan for God’s work. And commissions are 
sitting to consider whether any closer federal union is 
possible. 

Since 1905 there has been a corresponding movement 
in America, and last December the third meeting of the 
‘*Federal Council of the Churches of Christ insAmerica’’ 
was held at St. Louis. It is not surprising, to those who 
know anything of the South, that Southern Baptists are 
the one great Protestant communion which holds aloof 
from this organization. But an article published at St. 
Louis in the Christian Union Quarterly for January, by 
a Scotch Episcopal rector, has so much of promise in it, 
that one or two of its positions may be stated, and the 
theme may be developed further, with certainty of its 
appreciation by all readers of the Review and Expositor. 

Wm. Farquhar of Fochabers, studying with a view to 
union, takes up the question of Catholic order in its re- 
lation to the functions of the Catholic church. He begins 
with the point that the whole ‘‘Catholic Church’’ must 
be constituted on the analogies to be found in any ordi- 
nary human society. Then he considers one by one three 
functions of the church. 
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As a body to worship, there must be officers to lead 
the worship, and these must represent the whole. If, 
owing to some outside necessity or in honest adherence to 
pure doctrine, a body of Christians lose its actual minis- 
try, any new ministry they might appoint to lead the wor- 
ship would be as fit as the old, and might be expected to 
offer worship acceptable to God. 

As a body that must govern itself, it must have rep- 
resentative officers. And in many cases the officers for 
worship and the officers for government might overlap 
so much that the same group of men might fulfill both 
functions. And so far, says the rector, the only possible 
difference of view would be, How far a ministry once 
evolved from the body should occupy a unique position in 
perpetuating itself, How far it could and should resist the 
action of any part of the body which might choose to 
evolve a fresh ministerial organ for itself. He recognizes 
our position, that believing in the presence of Christ when 
we meet in His name, we are competent with Him to act 
independently of, and even in opposition to, existing of- 
ficers. 

It is in another direction that the most serious differ- 
ence emerges. The church has a message to proclaim; 
she is charged to bear witness by human life to Jesus 
Christ, to Christ as crucified and risen. 

To find this stated so clearly and put as such an im- 
portant point, is a great pleasure. In time past, discus- 
sions about the church have too often omitted all mention 
of this. Nearly always we have been told that the marks 
of a true church are Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, Apos- 
tolicity; phrases which are not in a moment understood, 
and which certainly omit the point above. We ought at 
least to be told usually that a mark of the true church is 
that it is Missionary. And to this we shall presently re- 
turn for emphasis and discussion. 

Meantime, Mr. Farquhar finds that it is soon after this 
all-important point, he and we part company. He says, 
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and we agree, that there was a faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, a deposit of truth. Then he adds, and we 
agree, that the Lord chose twelve special missionaries 
whose responsibilities were to end only with their lives. 
He says further, and we agree, that the faith once de- 
livered to the saints requires missionaries for all time and; 
in all places. 

Then he asserts, and we disagree, that the appoint- 
ment of Matthias proves that the apostles considered their 
distinctive Christ-given mission, their evangel-proclaim- 
ing apostleship, was to continue till Christ should return, 
and that further it was not to be committed broadly to 
the whole body of the faithful. 

There seem two flaws in the reasoning here. In the 
first place, Peter stated plainly the qualifications needed 
in the witness to be chosen; he must have been in the 
fellowship from the days of John the Baptist, he must 
be able to testify that Jesus had risen. Now after seventy 
or a hundred years, no one would remain alive who ful- 
filled those conditions. It may have been possible to 
choose new official witnesses for some time, but no one 
after 150 A. D. could possibly say: ‘‘I was in the com- 
pany of Jesus from the days of John the Baptist, was 
taught by Him, recognized Him alive after the crucifix- 
ion.’’? Those were the qualifications of Matthias and Jo- 
seph Barsabbas, and of perhaps 500 other brethren; but 
when that generation was dead, no one could say the same. 
All that men of the second century could say was: ‘‘I 
received from others what I deliver unto you, how that 
they were told by X who was told by Y who was told by 
Andrew that he, Andrew, had seen Jesus after the eruci- 
fixion: also that Jesus taught so-and-so, and the first 
apostles taught in His name so-and-so.’’ Therefore, men 
of that century could not be successors of Matthias or 
Bartholomew in the same sense; they were not first-hand 
witnesses, but only second-hand or third-hand. The dis- 
tinction is quite plainly drawn in the Epistle of the He- 
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brews, whose writer distinguishes the salvation (1) first 
spoken through the Lord, (2) confirmed by them that 
heard, God bearing witness with them, (3) heard from 
the first witnesses by himself and his readers. 

And, still on the first point, that the witnesses to the 
resurrection were of necessity limited in numbers, and 
could in the nature of the case have no successors doing 
the same work, consider the case of Matthias so often in- 
sisted upon. If it is emphasized that when Judas Iscariot 
had dropped out, the band was recruited up again to 
twelve, on the other hand it must be emphasized that 
when Herod killed James the son of Zebedee, we are not 
told that anybody proposed to fill up the band again. 

In the second place, where is the evidence that the 
apostles considered the function of witness-bearing was 
specially theirs, and was not to be committed broadly to 
the whole body of the faithful? Take two men, chosen in- 
deed to office, and chosen at their instigation and with 
their distinctive co-operation, but not chosen into the 
apostolic band, nor chosen in order to bear witness or to 
preach; Stephen and Philip. Stephen’s work in Jerusa- 
lem, outside his care of the poor, his witness-bearing was 
quite comparable with theirs. Philip showed much more 
initiative than we know they displayed; he started work 
at Samaria, he settled down to work at the capital, Cesa- 
rea. Go further afield, and observe how Prisca, Aquila 
and Apollos, without any apostolic recognition being men- 
tioned, bore most effective witness at Ephesus and Cor- 
inth. The apostles do not seem to have considered that 
any of these people were encroaching on their peculiar 
function. Nor is it for want of knowing: Peter and 
John went to see what was happening at Samaria, did 
find something missing, and supplied it; but they did not 
eriticise Philip for presumption. Paul was on the best 
of terms with Prisca and Aquila, who stayed and founded 
the work at Ephesus when he was on a voyage to Antioch. 
Even when misguided Corinthians pitted Apollos against 
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him, and he found it necessary to explain their relations, 
he modestly ranked himself with Apollos, one planting, 
the other watering, both servants of God. If he thought 
that he, called by the mouth of the Lord Jesus, had a 
special duty to fulfill which was not equally the duty of 
Apollos, only taught by Prisca and Aquila, then he ought 
to have said so at this juncture. Otherwise he was be- 
traying the prerogative of the apostolate. 

- There is then, no evidence offered by Mr. Farquhar 
that the apostles claimed an office of proclamation pe- 
culiar to themselves, and transmissible to whom they 
chose. Nor does any readily occur to mind. On the con- 
trary, they welcomed and endorsed all proclamations by 
any competent person, in or out of office. More than that, 
we may go behind whatever they thought to what the 
Lord commanded. To whom did He give the commission 
to proclaim the gospel till He returned? We-have five 
narratives, each one recording what is substantially the 
same order, but not given on the same occasion. In the 
. first Gospel, we certainly read that the eleven were re- 
cipients; but were they the only recipients? If so, it is 
disheartening to know that in that inmost circle, some 
still doubted, after all the experiences of Jerusalem! That 
alone suggests that it was the time when there were about 
500 brethren, to which time Paul alludes; and in that 
case, the 500 were commissioned as much as the Eleven. 
To the second Gospel is appended a paragraph by an 
anonymous evangelist, and it is this brief and late com- 
pilation which alone has no suggestion of others than the 
leven. The third Gospel tells how on the evening of the 
resurrection day, Jesus met the Eleven and them that 
were with them, to whom He gave the charge both to 
preach repentance and remission of sins to all nations, 
and to be witnesses of the fact that He had risen. In the 
fourth Gospel, we find that even the Eleven (and the 
Brethren?) first received witness of the resurrection from 
a woman. The commission as recorded later on, in remark- 
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ably strong and unusual words, was to ‘‘the disciples,’’ 
and from Luke we know that these included others than 
the apostles, to say nothing of Cleopas and his friend, and 
to say nothing of the absence of Thomas. not one of the 
evangelists suggests that the commission to preach the 
gospel, was in any sense restricted to the Eleven. On the 
contrary, some show clearly that it was given to others 
also. And in the Acts we see that this is reiterated by 
one evangelist: the upper room at Jerusalem held not 
only the Eleven, but the brethren of the Lord, His mother, 
other women named and unnamed, and other unnamed 
men, to a total of 120. Even if it were to the Eleven and 
not to this whole assembly that the promise was given, 
**Ye shall receive power,’’ with the order, ‘‘ Ye shall be 
my witnesses’’; yet it was this whole assembly that re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, and at once acted on the order. 
Moreover, the very evangelist who records these facts, is 
generally supposed to have been a companion of Paul, 
the faithful leader of the church at Philippi; but there is 
no hint that Paul ‘‘ordained’’ him. 

Mr. Farquhar does not discuss the question whether 
the apostles had the prerogative of confirming the con- 
verts made by Philip, or of bestowing the Holy Spirit on 
the disciples at Samaria and Ephesus, won by other than 
apostles: we will not wantonly raise points of difference 
that he leaves alone. Similarly we will not say anything 
about sacerdotal theories that ministers are priests in a 
sense not true of other believers. 

But we are bound to notice the implication that we 
have no doctrine of the Church; and the more bound to 
do so, when a Baptist thinker in England admits the 
charge. We have a doctrine of the Person of Christ in 
which we agree with Episcopalians; we have a doctrine 
of the church in which we disagree with Episcopalians, 
but our doctrine is clear and explicit. 

If it is meant that we have no doctrine of apostolic 
succession, that is hardly correct. We have, though it is 
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not very elaborate; and it is somewhat surprising that it 
is seldom alluded to. Paul wrote that what Timothy had 
heard from him, he was to commit to faithful men, who in 
their turn should teach others also. Obviously this em- 
phasizes the importance of a continuous succession of 
men trained in the historic doctrine. The whole setting 
of this passage shows that this method was to ward off 
danger from irresponsible and untrained teachers; such 
as Joseph Smith, Mary Baker Eddy, Pastor Russell, the 
French prophets of the Cevennes, the Welch Arise Evans. 
The importance of systematic and intensive teaching 
Christian doctrine was quickly recognized and was met by 
such men as Pantenus, Clement, Origen, at Alexandria. 
Today we meet the need by our theological seminaries, 
to which we try and attract those who intend to be preach- 
ers, or who have, like Apollos, started with plenty of 
eloquence and goodwill, but little knowledge of Christian 
doctrine. Neither in practice nor in theory do Baptists 
as a whole neglect this, though we must admit that little 
groups do occasionally become the prey of ‘‘grevious 
wolves’’ entering in from outside. z 

Our doctrine lays stress first on genuine .spiritual 
life in the would-be preacher, then on his being taught 
and trained by men with experience in the actual work. 
Our seminaries have as their professors, preachers, men 
who have been, and perhaps still are, and look forward 
to being again, pastors; not mere academic students. 

But certainly we do not teach, nor hold, that induction 
to office in a church is the privilege of existing officers 
of the same type. When a new president is chosen by 
the will of the nation, the out-going president has no part 
nor lot in the ritual of his admission to office; he may dis- 
approve thoroughly of his successor, but he can neither 
help nor hinder his inauguration, though he may usually 
grace the ceremony with his presence. Similarly we think 
it necessary that the appointment of a man as pastor 
should be the choice of the local church; and it is desir- 
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able that it should be concurred in by those who will 
warrant he answers Paul’s description—a man of Chris- 
tian faith, trained in Christian doctrine. Episcopalians 
do not call this ‘‘apostolic succession,’’ nor is this what 
the phrase is usually understood to mean. And it is not 
quite correct to say that because we do not hold the Epis- 
copal doctrine, therefore, we have no doctrine. We plain- 
ly deny their doctrine, that no man is properly called to 
the ministry without the sanction of a diocesan bishop, 
himself able to trace his consecrators back to the apostles. 
But we have our own doctrine, that a man is properly 
called to the ministry when he is first, a genuine Chris- 
tian; second, convinced in his own mind of Christ’s call 
to the ministry; third, prepared for it by a sound training 
in apostolic teaching, and lastly, summoned to be Christ’s 
minister on behalf of a band of Christ’s followers. That 
is a quite clear doctrine, and it does emphasize an apos- 
tolic element. 

We object to the ‘‘ Catholic’’ doctrine because it omits 
what to us seems the very core of the whole matter. What 
if the church is One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic? We do 
not care for the phrases, and when we think out a sub- 
ject we prefer to state our conclusions in language easily 
understood, and without ambiguity. But we have a much 
more important doctrine of the church than those phrases - 
suggest. 

Suppose a man is asked to define a locomotive engine. 
Suppose he defines it as a single piece of machinery, per- 
fectly clean, used all over the civilized world, made ac- 
cording to the pattern invented originally by Trevithick 
and working first in South Wales in 1804. That may all 
be true, but will anybody who has never seen a locomo- 
tive, be any wiser? That definition omits to say what the 
locomotive was invented for, and what kind of work it 
does. Surely, that is the principal information wanted. 

We are heartily thankful that Mr. Farquhar has put 
this in the forefront of his thought; that of three points 
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he discusses, two are, The Church exists to worship, The 
Church exists to proclaim a divine message. And if so 
far we have had to discuss points of difference, we now 
gladly emphasize an important agreement. 

These two great functions of the body of Christians, 
we do exercise, we have discerned, and we have asserted 
as the characteristic marks of the Church. Both in prac- 
tice and in theory we have a doctrine of the Church which 
we consider more fundamental than the time-worn for- 
mula of Rome, which is more intelligible, which commends 
itself quickly not only to the understanding, but to the 
acceptance and belief. 

It is especially the second point that deserves a few 
more words. Few dispute that the Church exists to wor- 
ship, few fail to practice it. But there still are many 
communities who hesitate about the Church being essen- 
tially propagandist. Say, we must admit that on both 
sides the Atlantic there are Baptists, in our midst, who 
not only refrain from active efforts to spread the gospel, 
but resolutely abstain; ‘‘on principle.’’ Some uphold the 
principle that the elect will be saved anyhow, and that the 
non-elect can be saved nohow; therefore, it is 4 waste of 
time to preach. Others uphold the principle that a’single 
church may preach the gospel, but that co-ordinated work 
by several churches is wrong. Others have ‘‘principles’’ 
even more difficult to grasp and state with a semblance 
of plausibility; but we must admit that for various rea- 
sons some churches do deliberately, and more do silently, 
oppose missions. Every student of our organized work 
knows how many of our churches abstain from uphold- 
ing it, whether it be Schools, Seminary, Home Missions, 
Foreign Missions. In my own association we have nearly 
succeeded in winning subscribers from every church; but 
in the same area there are other Baptist churches which 
will not even join the association, and which are positively 
opposed to missions. I have been studying carefully the 
spread of Baptist churches for 220 years in an English 
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area as to which information is rather abundant. In that 
time there have been 157 churches founded; 89 have died 
out, 34 are alive and missionary, 34 are existing and non- 
missionary and negligible. Among those that have died, 
I cannot trace one which supported missions. Is it an 
accident that missionary fervor and spiritual life are so 
often associated, or that opposition to missions and spir- 
itual death are also associated? 

The one thing on which the heart of the risen Lord 
was set, was that the work He had done should be made 
known. Every recorded interview with His disciples 
shows Him urgent on this point. The moment the Holy 
Spirit came upon the waiting group of 120 at Jerusalem, 
they began fulfilling their missionary duty, proclaiming 
Jesus, the crucified Jesus, as the Christ through whom 
alone salvation might be received. In proportion as any 
modern society approximates to that ideal, it fulfills the 
Lord’s orders. 

In the words of our Scotch rector: ‘‘The original mis- 
sionaries did everything that they could, to ensure that 
their mission should be continued and carried through- 
out all the world, and that the gospel should be preached 
to every creature. . . . Our conscious acceptance of that 
missionary succession will marvelously strengthen our 
faithful hold on the reality of the life that conquered 
death in Palestine nineteen centuries ago.’’ 

Or in other words, a missionary church lives near to 
Christ. May we turn it round, and say that one infallible 
mark of a true church, is that it proclaims salvation 
through Jesus Christ, at home and abroad? 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


ReverenD I. W. Stone, NEwNAN, Ga. 


The status of women in the church is just now a sub- 
ject of considerable interest to Southern Baptists. Shall 
they be allowed to speak or otherwise publicly participate 
in religious assemblies of mixed audiences? A sharp di- 
vision of sentiment exists on this question, due solely to 
a difference in understanding the intent and scope of cer- 
tain words of the Apostle Paul. Writing to the Corinth- 
ians he says, ‘‘ Let the women keep silence in the church; 
for it is not permitted them to speak.....And if they would 
learn anything let them ask their own husbands at home; 
for it is a shame for women to speak in the church.’’ (1 
Cor. 14:34-35.) Of his own practice in the matter he 
writes in a similar strain to Timothy: ‘‘I permit not a 
woman to teach, nor to have dominion over a man, but 
to be in quietness.’’ (1 Tim. 2:12.) 

A great many interpreters hold that in these words the 
Apostle has settled the question once and for ail. , They 
unhesitatingly and emphatically assert his command and 
practice to be the word and will of God, and therefore, 
normative for all conditions, and authoritative for all 
times and people; that they must be regarded as consti- 
tuting an official and conclusive rule of faith and prac- 
tice, which determines the position of women in the 
church, and which was meant to cover the whole future 
of its history. 

Another group of scholars insist that these statements 
of the Apostle were meant to be local, national, and tran- 
sitory. They hold as firmly to the authority of the Serip- 
tures as the first class of interpreters, but differ from 
them in holding that the command to the Corinthians was 
meant only for a particular time and place, and to be en-, 
forced for a particular reason. They do not consider that 
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it was ever meant to be a general utterance of Christian- 
ity, much less its final word on the subject. His practice 
as stated to Timothy must be understood in the light of 
his great principle of conduct in being made all things to 
all men, and not as setting forth either his ideal for, or 
his invariable attitude towards women in the church. In 
the light of the whole of the New Testament teachings of 
the real purpose of Christianity, and of the providence of 
God, which of these conflicting views must be regarded 
as tenable? 

It is only fair to say, at the beginning, that the first 
class of interpreters concede the point at issue to the ex- 
tent of materially limiting the sphere in which women are 
to keep silence in the church for the present day at least. 
They admit that a woman may very properly teach a male 
or mixed adult class in a Sunday School or other Chris- 
tian institution, sing to a mixed assembly, and run no 
serious risk of eternal condemnation by obtaining her 
information from other sources than an ignorant, or god- 
less, or even a devout husband, provided she has one.” 
What they do contend for is that Paul’s teaching prohibits 
women, under any and every circumstance, from speak- 
ing to a Sunday morning congregation in the church, or 
to a Southern Baptist Convention, or from taking part 
in a Wednesday night prayer or conference meeting. One 
ean hardly refrain from a smile at this disingenuous at- 
tempt to reconcile long established and universally pre- 
vailing customs with a rigidly literal interpretation of 
Paul’s command. Surely if this command denies to wom- 
en of all time and conditions the right of public teaching 
or other religious activity in one line of church work, it 
does in all. It cannot be against the word of God for them 
to teach men at eleven o’clock Sunday, and in accord with 
it for them to do the same thing in the same place an hour 
earlier. 

But what of the contention of the second class of schol- 
ars who insist that the command is of a temporary char- 
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acter? That there is a temporal element in the New 
Testament—commands, exhortations, precepts meant to 
be local and transient in their applications, will hardly be 
questioned. For example, Paul writes the Corinthians in 
the same epistle, that when their women pray and proph- 
esy in public they must do it with veiled faces. (1 Cor. 
11:5, 6.) But the most rigid literalist does not demand 
that all women who come into the church today for wor- 
ship must be veiled. If he does not know that the un- 
veiled woman found on the streets, or in public places in 
Corinth in Paul’s time, was looked upon as a courtesan, 
he does concede enough to modern customs and con- 
ventions not to raise a howl when the women of Atlanta 
or Louisville in the twentieth century disregard the Apos- 
tle’s injunction to their sisters in the Paris of the first 
century. No one will deny the desirability of close af- 
fection and intimate fellowship between Christians, but 
there are very few who would not doubt the advisability 
today of literally following the command, ‘‘Salute one 
another with a holy kiss.’’ The grace of humility is to 
be devoutly wished for, and the Master’s ineuleation of 
it never to be forgotten, but with few exceptions, Chris- 
tians do not feel called upon to manifest it, under modern 
conditions, by washing one another’s feet. The exhorta- 
tions and counsels of the eighth and tenth chapters 
First Corinthians, concerning the eating of meats, have in 
them a principle of brotherly consideration that is always 
worthy of the highest emulation, but the literal interpre- 
tation of and obedience to some of them today would be 
pointless, for the circumstances which called them forth 
no longer exist. And may it not be within the range of pos- 
sible that the command of the Apostle to this same Cor- 
inthian church, concerning the silence of women in religi- 
ous assemblies, should be placed in the category of these 
and other similar portions of the New Testament, which 
are beyond all question, local and transient in their ap- 
plication? 
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Probably the most convincing answer to this question 
will be found in considering the command from a slightly 
different point of view. Does it, together with the Apos- 
tle’s practice as declared to Timothy, correctly represent 
the spirit and teachings of the New Testament as to the 
position of women in the first Christian churches? In 
the Gospels women occupy a prominent and honorable 
position. No limitations, whatever, are placed on their 
privileges or rights. Mary and Martha, of Bethany, are 
counted among the closest friends of Christ. He accepts 
the penitent love of a woman and sets her on a pedestal 
above the self-righteous Pharisee. To the unknown Sa- 
maritan woman Jesus revealed the profound truth: ‘‘God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and truth.’’ And with the fire of this great revela- 
tion burning in her soul, she became something of an evan- 
gelist herself: ‘‘Come see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did; can this be the Christ?’’ In all of His 
journeyings up and down the land, women accompanied 
Him everywhere, and did Him and His cause invaluable 
service. It was to Mary Magdalene that the risen Lord 
first appeared. And it was to her ‘‘and the other Mary’’ 
that the angel of the Resurrection gave the commission, 
‘*Go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from 
the dead.’’ 

In none of the addresses or letters of any of the Apos- 
tles to Jewish Christians is there any word or command 
against the public activity of women in religious work, 
or that puts any limitation on their sphere of service. 
Had there been such a word or command given by them, 
it would have been in condemnation of long established 
Jewish practices. The Old Testament abounds in refer- 
ences to prophetesses. Their position was recognized, 
and their influence acknowledged. As late as Christ’s day 
there were not wanting those who filled this office. When 
the infant Jesus was brought to the temple, He was re- 
ceived by Anna, the aged prophetess, ‘‘ Who departed not 
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from the temple, worshipping with fastings and supplica- 
tions night and day.’’ Peter explains the mystery of 
Pentecost as a fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy: ‘‘It shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out 
of my spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, And on my servants, and on my 
handmaids, I will pour out in those days of my spirit; and 
they shall prophesy.’’ To prophesy is first to foretell, 
then to instruct, to teach. So Peter’s explanation amounts 
to this, that the Holy Spirit was given to women on the 
day of Pentecost that they should teach and instruct. In- 
deed, this is just what he unequivocally declares. The 
daughters of Phillip were prophetesses ; and if this means 
anything at all, it certainly means that those young wo- 
men were possessed of gifts, which were exercised for the 
benefit of the church. Phcebe, a deaconess, was commend- 
ed to the entire church at Rome. Euodias and Syntyche 
labored with Paul in the gospel. Priscilla was a theolog- 
ical tutor of Apollos. And Paul lays down, in Galatians 
3:28, the universal truth that in Christ Jesus ‘‘there is 
neither male nor female’’ as a great basal Christian doc- 
trine. In Him all distinctions cease. There is no-sex or 
gender for faith, love, service, learning, eloquence, teach- 
ing. They belong to all who possess them. : 

It is only in Greek churches, or in churches where 
Greek influence predominates, that limitations are plac- 
ed by the Apostle on the rights and privileges of women. 
When he wrote his first letter to Timothy, who at the time 
was probably laboring among the churches in Asia Minor, 
he was aware that there were Jewish Christians in those 
churches, but he also knew that Greek customs and opin- 
ions generally prevailed in those churches. But why does 
he command silence for the women in Greek churches? 
Undoubtedly because of the ideas of womanhood enter- 
tained in Greek communities. Here she was expected to 
remain at home in seclusion, and to be the absolute slave 
of her husband. She was not to be known beyond the 
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limited sphere of her family. She was not expected to 
meet her own husband at the door on his return home, 
lest she be seen of other men. She could not go on the 
streets, nor appear anywhere in public, unless veiled. No 
woman with an unveiled head could sit in a public place 
and retain her reputation for virtue. A woman could 
not learn poetry, art, music, philosophy without being 
stamped in the eyes of all men as a courtesan. <A virtu- 
ous woman was an ignorant domestic drudge. Corinth 
was famous, at this time, for its courtesans. Its licen- 
tiousness was notorious. It actually passed into the Greek 
vocabulary. To ‘‘Corinthianize’’ was to play the wanton. 
The reputation of the city became a theme for Latin poets. 
The crass indifference of the Corinthian Church, (1 Cor. 
5), to a heinous form of immorality, of which some of its 
members were guilty, is a striking commentary, both to 
its own utter self-absorption, and to the moral ideals of 
the community at large. 

Such being the position of women at Corinth, and more 
or less generally so in all Grecian communities, what 
would have been the effect if in the Christian assemblies 
a woman with uncovered head had risen to speak or pray? 
The Greek would have said: ‘‘The church is a house of 
orgies. Christianity teaches our wives that they must 
forsake their virtues and imitate the courtesan.’’ So to 
prevent this Paul said to the Greek Christians: ‘‘You 
must not violate the customs of your country; you must 
not discredit the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ by 
doing that which every man who sees it will interpret in 
but one way. Let your women keep silence in the church. 
Abstain from every appearance of evil.’’ And under the 
circumstances, his command was undoubtedly the word of 
God, for the whole tenor of the New Testament is to en- 
join upon men the proper performance of the duties of 
the station to which they belong. Hence every soul is 
commanded to be in subjection to the powers that be, for 
to resist them is to withstand the law of God. All men 
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are to ‘‘honor the king’’; slaves are to obey their mas- 
ters; and wives are to be in subjection to their husbands. 
But no literalist would insist that these commands are 
obligatory when the ‘‘powers that be’’ degenerate into 
tyrants that set themselves up in place of God, when de- 
mocracies have supplanted monarchies, when fetters have 
been stricken from slaves, and when wives have been ele- 
vated to partnership with their husbands. In all these, 
as well as in other situations that could be instanced, the 
station and the proper duties belonging thereto are in- 
fluenced by the course of events. Naturally then the 
question arises, Is there any good reason for making an 
exception in the single case of a command given for wo- 
men in a degraded station? When the station changes, 
does the command still apply? Is this the one instance 
in which an exception is to be made to the whole tenor 
and spirit of the New Testament in dealing with local and 
temporary situations? Even if we were disposed to do 
‘it, we.are confronted with the unequivocal facts that wo- 
men of the same time, in other communities and under 
different circumstances, by the special anointing of the 
Holy Spirit and by the encouragement of the same, Paul, 
did the very thing he enjoined the women nvine in the 
degraded station not to do. 

There is another consideration, not without its weight, 
in determining the character of Paul’s command for the 
women of the Grecian communities. Christianity in its 
very nature is a revolutionary force. Its foes once said: 
‘*These that have turned the world upside down have 
come hither.’’ It incites revolutions. It inverts existing 
arrangements. It is troublesome leaven disturbing the 
stagnant lump of conformity. Pope’s optimistic line, 
‘‘Whatever is, is right,’’ is not the standpoint of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. But it does not undertake to ac- 
complish revolutions by determining forms of govern- 
ment, or by fixing social customs, except such as involve 
moral issues, or by marking out the whole future economy 
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of the race. It would be against its very genius to force 
its aims by external methods. Its supreme purpose was, 
and must ever be, a new creation in Christ Jesus—a noble 
manhood fashioned after the likeness of the Perfect Man. 
To this new and Christ-filled manhood was left the ut- 
most liberty in respect to external things. It was left 
free to determine all economies in the state and church 
and school and family, according to its light and experi- 
ence from age to age. Was it not of this Jesus was 
speaking when He said: ‘‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now’’? Js it not His 
promise that the Spirit should guide this manhood into 
all truth: that ‘‘He shall take of mine, and shall show it 
unto you’’? Surely it falls under the condemnation of 
that precept ‘‘the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life,’’ 


and is nothing short of travesty on the New Testament, | 


for one to proceed on the hypothesis that Christ and His 
Apostles gave definite laws for the regulation of the cus- 
toms and forms of this new creation—this redeemed man- 
hood—at every possible stage of its future development. 

Take as an illustration human slavery which flourished 
everywhere in the New Testament period. Nowhere does 
Christ directly attack this institution that is unendurable 
to the Christian conscience of the present day. His method 
of dealing with it was by teaching the preciousness of the 
human soul. Nowhere does Paul urge its abolition. On 
the contrary he bade Christian slaves be obedient to their 
masters. But when he wrote ‘‘In Christ Jesus is neither 
bond nor free,’’ he penned the emancipation charter for 
slaves of all times. He sent back to Philemon his runa- 
way slave, Onesimos, but on what terms? No longer as 
a slave, but as a ‘‘brother beloved.’’ On such terms slav- 
ery could not exist. The New Testament principle car- 
‘ried human liberty at its heart. The institution of slav- 
ery could not thrive in the atmosphere created by its 
teachings. 
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And what was true of this institution was true also 
of the whole of the social and civil orders in existence at 
the time of the entrance of Christianity into the world. 
Particularly noticeable has been the revolutionary influ- 
ence of the teachings of Christ and His Apostles on the 
status of woman in society in general. She has been ex- 
alted to equality with man. Every avenue for self-de- 
velopment has been opened to her. No door of oppor- 
tunity is shut against her. In all Christian civilization 
there is hardly to be found a political or social law re- 
stricting her upward progress. It is only when we come 
into the religious realm that there are to be found those 
who strenuously insist on limiting her privileges and 
duties. These contend that no revolution in her social 
or mental condition could materially affect her position 
in the church. But are we to suppose that the religious 
nature of woman is the only part of her that Christian- 
ity cannot effect a revolution in? Or if it does effect a 
revolution there, is it merely a subjective one, without 
power at any time to create new conditions for its more 
perfect expression? Is this the only revolution of which 
we have knowledge that is denied the right of ‘determining 
for itself what forms and customs shall obtain? Are we 
to find here the one exception to the whole history of the 
revolutions accomplished by the religion of Jesus Christ? 
In spite of all that Christianity has done for woman, is 
her position in the Christian church to remain what it was 
two thousand years ago under the most degrading ideals 
prevailing in Grecian communities? Can any unbiased 
man believe that Paul ever suspected there would be 
those, these two millenniums later and under wholly dif- 
ferent conditions, who would be insisting that in giving 
his command to the Corinthians he was, by inspiration 
or otherwise, laying down a permanent principle for all 
possible future conditions in the church. 

Suppose, in view of what Christianity has done for 
woman, Paul had been announcing such a principle to be 
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of universal application, what would be the result of a 
rigid conformity to a literal interpretation of it? The 
shadow on the dial would have to be set back. The tide 
of hundreds of years of Christian civilization would be 
turned again. Higher education for virtuous women 
would be given up and the doors of all colleges would be 
closed against them. They would cease to write books, 
and the very notes of song would die from their lips. 
They would be forced out of school rooms, and eliminated 
from every morai and social movement for the better- 
ment of the race. They would be driven to forsake 
myriads of tender ministries for which they have proven 
themselves so eminently fitted. They would be imprison- 
ed in their homes, and every ray of elevating influence 
they might hope to shed would be lost behind a cloud of 
veiling. Should the tide of civilization thus be turned 
back, its finest element would give place to the old ideal 
with which Paul had to reckon that left to women no 
choice except as between a virtuous, but ignorant, do- © 
mestie drudge, and a cultured courtesan. Is there a ra- 
tional human being who has ever gotten far enough back 
in the barn-yard of common sense to be out of sight of 
the beaten paths of tradition and prejudice, who can be- 
lieve for one moment that such is God’s program for 
Christian womanhood today? It does not seem possible. 
And yet this is just what a literal interpretation of the 
Corinthian command, and a rigid application of it to 
womanhood today would force upon society. As utterly 
opposed to this ecclesiastical reactionary attitude, we 
may confidently hold that it is entirely in line with the 
spirit of Christ and the teachings of the New Testament 
that women shall have, in every department of Christian 
work and church life, full scope for all their powers, and 
that every barrier in the way of their development shall 
be removed. 

And this may be judged, not only from the New Testa- 
ment teachings, but as well from the gracious favor God 
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has bestowed upon the public activities of consecrated 
women. Among the Quakers, Methodists and Baptists 
in other sections of the country, they have been signally 
used for the salvation of men and the inspiration of the 
church. In the Salvation Army, the Temperance Unions, 
and other kindred organizations, devout women have la- 
bored with an unusual degree of success. Has not Maud 
Ballington Booth, with other of the Booth women, been 
as wonderfully used of God as any man or family of men 
in this country or England? Men and women have been 
converted, instructed and inspired through the teaching 
of these godly women. And do not these and other like 
providences give unmistakable evidence that he who sets 
bounds to the use that God may make of women, holds 
an attitude which no reverent disciple of the Holy Spirit 
should dare assume? 

Let.it be once and for all accepted that there is no sex 
in the gifts of God. If a woman ean sing, let her sing. 
If she can paint, let her paint. If she can write, let her 
write. If, like the woman at the well, she has had a vital 
experience with Christ, let her go out and tellit. If she 
has had a vision like the women at the sepulchre,. let her 
be quick to give its inspiration and comfort to all who 
will receive them. If she has the lips of iispired elo- 
quence, as did the anointed women of the day of Pente- 
cost, let her speak. ‘‘There is nothing in the word of 
God, nothing in the church of Christ, nothing in the best 
interest of society that should hinder her from the exer- 
cise of her gifts.’’ On the contrary, there is much to en- 
courage and inspire her to use all her gifts and graces to 
crown Christ—to whom she owes so much in the redemp- 
tion and exaltation of her womanhood—Lord of all. 


SIN, RIGHTEOUSNESS, JUDGMENT. 
A STUDY OF JoHN 16:8-11. 


BE. C. Darcan, D. D., Macon, Ga. 


This great passage is not without its difficulties. The 
general meaning is clear enough, but some of the details 
and deductions of the teaching are not so clear. Our Lord 
is describing some elements in the great work which the 
Paraclete would do after His own departure and in His 
place. He would come as being sent of the Lord Him- 
self. The expression ‘‘when he is come’’ describes the 
age of the Spirit, that epoch in which the Holy Spirit, un- 
seen but influential, does His work. The description is of 
a time when He has arrived in the world and is in action. 
Evidently there is something new and special. We must 
not assume that the Holy Spirit has not in some sense 
been active in the world before this time. But a new start 
is made, a new era begins. The work done by the Spirit 
will be upon a new basis, that is, upon the accomplished 
work of Christ Himself. Our Lord’s life, death and resur- 
rection having occurred, the Holy Spirit begins the new 
phase of His operations upon the basis of those facts. In 
general terms and briefly, this work is described in the 
words ‘‘he will convince (or convict) the world of sin and 
of righteousness and of judgment.’’ He, working silently 
upon and through man’s own spiritual nature, namely, 
consciousness, feeling, thought, and conscience, will set. 
forth and make manifest to the ‘‘world,’’ that is, to the 
general apprehension and intelligence of mankind, the 
great facts of sin, righteousness and judgment. The fact 
of sin, the possibility and duty of righteousness, and the 
necessity and reality of such discrimination between sin 
and righteousness as that the true nature and fruits of 
each shall infallibly appear and final award, appropriate 
to each, be made—all this will be brought convincingly to 
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the attention of mankind. Under this teaching the 
‘‘world,’’ the aggregate and abiding intelligence of the 
human race, can never be the same in its attitude toward 
the three great realities of sin, righteousness and judg- 
ment. Before the bar of the ultimate court of human 
opinion these three things shall be fairly tried and ju- 
dicially sentenced, and that human ultimate points to the 
divine.. The court of last resort is the Tribunal of God, 
and this will affirm the decision of the lower court. After 
this general declaration our Lord proceeds to specify in 
each of the three cases. 

‘‘Of sin, because they believed not on me.”’ This isa 
difficult and often misunderstood saying. To say that the 
‘sin of unbelief’’ is the greatest of sins, and thus in some 
sort the crowning, comprehensive and only sin is saying 
too much. There is indeed a measure of truth in this 
contention, but it is crude and one-sided. Men in general 
cannot be brought to this view, for the reason that this is 
essentially a Christian conception, and is only apparent 
—and then often imperfectly—to a ripe Christian ex- 
perience. In the case of moral agnostics, noble. Jews and 
lofty-souled Unitarians it is vain to attempt to convince 
themselves or the general run of mankind that their fail- 
ure, or even their determined refusal, to accept Christ in 
the evangelical Christian sense puts them among the 
criminal and vicious characters in human society. No; 
the explanation of Christ’s teaching must be sought from 
a different point of view. The rejection of Jesus Christ 
by both the wicked and the skeptical, who cannot be 
classed with the vicious, is a demonstration alike of the 
fact and the character of sin. Sin is shown to exist by the 
refusal to believe in Jesus who offers the way of escape 
from it; and is shown in its varying character by the sad 
fact that this refusal is not the deplorable prerogative of 
the depraved classes of men only, but is the even more 
pathetic custom of some of the most enlightened and mor- 
ally excellent of men. Pride and prejudice, as well as 
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vice and crime, are sins, though not of the same sort. 
The very fact that they are less glaring makes them the 
more difficult to discover. itis only under the convincing 
operation of the Holy Spirit that this demonstration of 
sin occurs; without that the sensualist defends his vices 
as necessary and excusable human weaknesses; without 
that the skeptic may be even unconscious of his pride of 
intellect, though it leads him astray from God. With that 
demonstration of the Spirit the prodigal becomes peni- 
tent; and proud Saul of Tarsus becomes less than the 
least of all the saints. The next item follows. 

‘*Of righteousness, because I go unto my Father and 
ye see me no more.’”’ Here again is a difficult (because 
condensed and unexplained) saying. Over against the 
fact and the varied character of sin is held up the reality 
and the nature of righteousness. That is to say, the ideal 
and the possibility of righteousness for sinning man, and 
the kind and quality of that righteousness it is part of 
the Holy Spirit’s work to declare and enforce. In the 


phrase ‘‘I go unto my Father’’ the coming facts of the: 


death, resurrection and intercession of Christ—with all 
that these mean—are involved. So the intimate relation 
of these facts, of this whole work of Christ, to the idea 
of righteousness is here intended. In the second clause, 
‘‘ And ye shall see me no more,’’ the bodily absence of 
Christ and the consequent invisible operation of the 
Spirit are set forth. The absence of Christ on the ac- 
complishment of His work in the world is the Spirit’s op- 
portunity to demonstrate the connection between that 
work and both the ideal and the attainment of righteous- 
ness of men. ‘‘Because’’ Christ has been and is now no 
longer here, the Spirit will ‘‘convince’’ those upon whom 
His work takes effect, and will prove (and therefore ‘‘con- 
vict’’ those who reject Christ) to all the world thai a new 
ideal and means of righteousness for men is henceforth 
and forever established. The last item follows. 


\ 
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‘‘Of judgment, because the prince of this world is 
judged.’’ The Spirit also works with the human con- 
science in the sphere of judgment. This includes both the 
divine and the human expression of opinion against sin 
and in favor of righteousness. Judgment is discrimina- 
tion between these, and with that the necessary condem- 
nation of sin. This is the inevitable result when the real- 
ity and the character of both are correctly and finally 
shown. When proved they must be judged. The judg- 
ment of mankind, enlightened and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, must and does tend towards and foreshadow the 
ultimate judgment of God. Now in the work and the 
character of Jesus Christ that judgment is made up and 
pronounced upon the ‘‘prince of this world.’’ This is 
Satan, the personal and spiritual essence of evil; the 
seducer and enemy of mankind; the author and teacher of 
sin. In him all sin is represented and effective, and in his 
judgment, therefore, all sin is judged, its nature proved, 
its penalty foreshown and declared. In the character and 
work of Christ that judgment was pronounced. The work 
of the Holy Spirit is to make this more and more ap- 
parent in the minds of Christians, and therefore more 
and more clearly show it to the world. Satan’s attack on 
the character of Christ was repulsed. Satan’s warfare 
against the soul is counberasied by the cross of Christ. 
Thus in Christ’s work the ‘‘prince of this. world is 
judged.’’ 


SUBJECTIVE RELIGION. 
Rev. Jonnston E. Watters, West Newton, Penn. 


In a former article! we considered the objective side 
of religion—its doctrines, ethical code, and cult. We now 
proceed to consider its subjective side—the internal re- 
ception and treatment accorded to the external elements 
by the religious soul. Religion is an affair of the whole 
man; it employs and blesses all the powers of the soul. 

A tripartite division of the faculties or functions of 
the soul is generally accepted—into the cognitive, emo- 
tional and volitional.? . Again, there is a certain nat- 
ural order of initiation and operation among the func- 
tions of the soul. Asa rule, knowledge precedes and con- 
ditions emotion, and emotion volition. In order to love 
and hate, there must be the perception of objects. To 
will requires that the intellect shall furnish ideals and 
percepts of objects to be attained, and delineations of 
proper courses of action or approach. And further, asa 
rule, the clearer, more certain and complete our knowl- 
edge, the more intense our feelings and the more prompt 
and vigorous our will. True men often have knowledge, 
and full knowledge, with but little feeling and decision to 
action. This is the disorder of human nature. The true 
order of nature is that knowledge shall precede, and that 
sensibility and will shall follow in force proportionate. 

These general principles of division and correlative 
operation of the faculties of mind embrace under their 

“The Review and Expositor,” July 1916, pp. 358-371. 

2“There are three great classes of these [mental] Phenomena, 
—viz., 1. The phenomena of our Cognitive faculties, or faculties of 
Knowledge; 2. The phenomena of our Feelings, or the phenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain; and, 3. The phenomena of our Conative powers,— 
in other words, the phenomena of Will and Desire.” (Sir. W. Hamilton, 
“Metaphysics,” p. 86.) “The only account of Mind strictly admissible 
in scientific Psychology consists in specifying three properties or func- 
tions—Feeling, Will or Volition, and Thought or Intellect;” ‘Mind is 


comprised under the three heads—Feeling, Volition and Intellect.” Me 
(Bain, “Mental Science,” p. 2; “Emotions and Will,” p. 3.) 
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rule the religious life. There must be the knowledge of 
the objects of religion as the condition of the movement 
of the heart and will towards them; and the degree of 
knowledge determines the degree of vigor in sensibility 
and willing. The clearer and more thorough the knowl- 
edge of God, the heartier the devotion to Him. The more 
complete the knowledge of the doctrines and conditions 
of salvation, the firmer and fuller are acceptance and 
faith and the practical decisions. 

Let us proceed to examine in order the primary re- 
ligious functions of the soul. 

1. Knowledge.—tThe first of these to be treated of is 
the empirical cognition of the objective facts of religion. 
This is the initial motion of the religious life, and condi- 
tions all others. In it the soul is stimulated and aided by 
the Spirit of God. In this office of leadership, knowledge 
is of the greatest significance. 

There: have been conspicuous two grave errors re- 
specting knowledge in religion. The first of these is the 
too exclusive consideration of knowledge or overestima- 
tion of its comparative worth. The second is just the op- 
posite error, the underrating of knowledge. 

While in formal expositions of religion generally, the 
knowledge and trusting faith—the intellectual, emotional 
and volitional—have been set forth as being all indispen- 
sable and necessarily going together to constitute the 
whole religious life, yet unfortunately men have too often, 
at any rate practically, severed them. They have reckoned 
principal or sole importance to the apprehension and 
assent of the understanding, to correctness in doctrine 
and credal belief, and ignored the importance of the con- ° 
sent of the heart and the will. They have followed too 
closely the Socratic theory that knowledge is virtue, by 
presuming, or acting as if, knowledge is religion. They 
have not considered with due regard the wide and sig- 
nificant difference between ‘‘receiving doctrines notion- 
ally and receiving the things taught in them really.’’ 
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The overvaluation of knowledge by some has led to 
the undervaluation by others, who in many instances have 
gone to a surprising extreme in their depreciation. Of 
course, those theologians who place little or no value on 
the objective facts and truths of the Christian religion, 
its doctrines, moral laws and rites, consistently put a like 
low estimate upon the knowledge of them. 

Yet the unreasonable partiality of some for correct- 
ness and fulness of knowledge of facts and doctrines does 
not diminish the real importance, or warrant the under- 
valuation, of knowledge in religion. Though it is too 
evident, as must be readily granted, that men, because of 
imperfection or abnormality of character, often know 
and assent to the objects and principles of religion with- 
out real faith and appropriation; that they are not as 
good as their knowledge; and that many a man has more 
force and worth of life with little knowledge, than many 
another man with abundant knowledge; nevertheless, it 
is indisputable that men are never better in character 
and action than their knowledge and ideals, or than they 
know they ought to be. Without the guidance of knowl- 
edge they will attain to nothing; and the extent of their 
accomplishments will be determined usually by the ex- 
tent and perfection of their knowledge. Knowledge as- 
suredly adds value to a man; and is a real and valuable 
element of his religion, if his religion be true. 

We may now maintain that, because of the worth of 
knowledge as the guiding factor of the religious life, it is 
plainly a duty to seek as accurate and full knowledge of 
the objects and doctrines of religion as we can acquire. 
Zeal to this end is but the proper compliance with such 
noble precepts as, Try all things and hold fast that which 
is good; Buy the truth and sell it not; Knowledge is pow- 
er; and in accord with the Psalmist’s plea to God, ‘‘ Teach 
me thy statutes’? (Ps. 119:12). This is far from affirm- 
ing that knowledge is the chief good in religion, or that 
it alone is the way to salvation or that salvation is entire- 
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ly in it. Knowledge must not be treated as the whole, 
or the chief good, or chief duty, of religion, but only as 
one of the primary factors. Though knowledge does not 
create, it yet evokes other elements of religion and de- 
termines their fulness to us; it is therefore always an es- 
sential constituent of the redeemed life. 

In the depreciation of intelligence in religion, such 
declarations as the following are made by many: “‘ Chris- 
tianity is life, not dogma.’’ ‘‘ Religion is not doctrine 
[and not the cognition of doctrine]. Religion is experi- 
ence.’? ‘‘The Gospel is not merely truth, but power.”’ 
These and other similar assertions often seem to proceed 
from unclear and imperfect understanding of the conno- 
tation of the general terms employed in them. What is 
life, religious life? Religious life is the exercise of the 
whole soul in relation to God—of intellect, heart and will; 
it is cognitive, emotional and volitional. In its composi- 
tion it is like the natural spiritual life according to the 
usual triple classification of the soul’s functions. Deny- 
ing intelligence mutilates the religious life, just as, in 
scientific psychology, denying intellect to mind would be 
a mutilation of mind. Religious life or experience with- 
out the light of intelligence is blind. Knowledge is day- 
light for the religious life. Without its illumination and 
stimulation, religion will be a wandering in obscurity 
and uncertainty. 

The chief contention of many who allow no office, or 
only a very subordinate office, to intellect in religion, is, 
that there can be no intellectual or scientific knowledge 
of the prime object of religion, God. It is held that Kant 
overthrew the usual or classic arguments for the exist- 
ence of God as a supersensible being, the creator, design- 
er and governor of the world; and that there remains no 
scientific proof, or proof by the theoretic reason, of His 
existence. Pure reason, it is assumed, certainly produces, 
from an inner necessity, the ideal of such a God, but in 
this production reason does no scientific service to re- 
ligion; for with the ideal it furnishes no proof or assur- 
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ance that there is an object corresponding to the ideal, 
that there is a real God distinct from the ideal or beyond 
it; and we have no genuine proof through any faculty of 
mind or from any source. Pure reason thus gives an 
ideal or conception to religion which religion always 
makes use of ; but gives nothing besides the conception, re- 
veals no object through it, attests no corresponding real- 
ity—gives only the pure subjective idea by itself. Mainly 
because of the supposition that no proof is supplied by 
reason, or by any cognitive faculty or any means, of the 
real existence of the supreme object of religion, it is said 
that “‘knowledge is never the proper aim of religion. For 
religious apprehension is not objective, determined by ex- 
ternal objects.’’! It is remarked again by the same writer: 
**Some cannot get rid of the thought that the general 
truth of the Christian faith must be made good by the 
fact that the content of it can be an object of scientific 
knowledge. But I know not what could be more ground- 
less than that idea.’” 

As, according to this theory, religion has no cogniz- 
able objective or real God, corresponding to the subject- 
ive conception produced by reason, then it can deal only 
with the subjective conception. Consequently the Kan- 
tian theologians seem to come in the end to the conclusion 
that the main function of religion is to proceed as if the 
subjective idea represented, or revealed, or had, an ob- 
ject,—to act as if there were a real objective God. A 
fundamental doctrine with them is, that the moral feel- 
ings, especially the feeling of duty, encourage and justi- 
fy such a procedure. It would then appear that the 
primary intellectual effort of the religious man is to prac- 
tice self-delusion as to the being of God. 

There are, we may remark here, two main offices 
which the Kantian philosophy ascribes to the subjective 
‘conception of God originated by the pure reason—by rea- 
son uninfluenced and unaided by anything outside itself: 


1Kaftan, “Truth of the Christian Religion,” I. p. 8, 
2“Tb.,”’ II. p. 420. 
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first, to serve as a regulative idea in our intellectual life, 
in our making or understanding of nature; and, secondly, 
to serve as a regulative idea in our religious and moral 
life.. The idea is in both cases alike devoid of objective 
validity; a mode of self-delusion is the primary fact. In 
intellectual life we think, and in religious life we act, as 
if there were a real God; while it is impossible for us 
truly to say or to know that God is more than idea, phe- 
nomenon, illusion. 

Therefore a chief intellectual work in religion is 
thought to be to form, not judgments of fact or reality, 
but judgments of value; to perceive the practical uses of 
an idea, and not to decide whether it has a real object 
corresponding to it or not; to determine what ideas are 
for us, and not what they are with reference to existences 
exterior to themselves or independent of us. The funda- 
mental postulate in religious practice is, that we should 
act as if there were a real God answering to our ideal, 
upon whom we are dependent particularly for the happi- 
ness that should be concomitant with virtue. 

As was urged before, it is a fault of the gravest char- 
acter of this theory to suppose that men can ‘ever be 
actually and permanently ruled in conduct by an idea 
which represented no reality. If an idea be believed to 
have no real object, it can have little and but short-lived 
value or force with men. An idea can have efficiency 
only as it corresponds to reality or is genuinely believed 
to do so. This theory can give no enduring satisfaction. 
Rather it stirs up dissatisfaction. It forces us to the con- 
viction that there must be a way out, or a way of keeping 
out, of the slough of delusion into which the Kantian 
epistemology and ontology would abase religion.! 

1Some of the practical effects of Kant’s agnostic theology are ex- 
hibited by his own conduct. It is said of him: “He had no personal 
needs that the church could satisfy, and he took no part in church 
services. * * * The affectation of a personal intimacy with the heavenly 
powers appeared to him as self-praise and vanity, and to be akin to 


the arrogance with which the favorites of earthly potentates look 
down upon common mortals.” (Paulsen, “Immanuel Kant,” p. 47.) 
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In opposition to the Kantian agnosticism and essen- 
tial atheism it seems feasible to show that a scientific 
knowledge of God is possible and actual; that he is known 
by logical inference from a genuine basis of the knowledge 
of His works; that we attain an idea of God which is not 
an arbitrary product of reason, but a true product of in- 
telligence and a true representation. Though the theistic 
argument from Design, as used by Paley, has lost some- 
thing of its cogency for modern minds, especially through 
the evolutionary theory of natural selection, yet there has 
been no decisive or final demonstration that evolution or 
natural selection itself was possible without a supreme 
Mind as creator, prime mover, and controlling agent. 
From His natural works, living and non-living, which we 
know as they really exist and as independent of our in- 
telligence, we may continue to argue that God is, and is a 
being of wisdom and omnipotence especially intending 
the development and welfare of His sentient creatures. 
(Our intellect does not make nature, or history, or moral 
law; but it has a remarkable capacity for representing 
external and independent objects and facts, or events, 
and their mutual relations, and for inductions.) But more 
from Revelation, particularly from the teaching of Jesus, 
we learn that God is a Father, just, loving and gracious. 
The teaching of Jesus respecting God the Father may be 
confidently accepted on the proofs, founded upon the 
history of His person and works, that He was perfectly 
qualified to reveal the truth. It receives a mode of sub- 
stantiation in the experiences that come to believing souls 
upon full reliance on God as He is made known by His 
Son. 

Mainly because men have had a God not only of the 
imagination but of genuine intelligence or inference,— 
have had not only a pure ideal by the subjective reason, 
but a true representation of the objectively real,—that 
religion has been a power among men and men have been 
greatly benefitted by it. This view, however, is not likely 
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to be received with the least favor, if it be noticed at all, 
by the slavish scribes of the Kantian tradition. There 
is reason for contending that the imposition of the Kan- 
tian epistemology, or theory of knowledge, upon religion 
and morality is one of the greatest wrongs that these 
sciences have suffered in modern times. 

2. Emotion and Volition—While the intellectual 
grasp and acceptance of the objects and facts of religion 
has unquestionable importance, there are other factors 
of the religious life that are of equal, if not of greater, 
importance; namely, emotion or feeling and volition. 
When a man has such a degree of interest in religious 
doctrines as to study them, and when he assents to them 
as true, it is good, he has religion to that extent; but by 
itself it is far from being enough. It is religion, but, so 
to speak, not religion in saving quantity. Beside the re- 
ception of truth by the intellect, there must be the recep- 
tion by the heart and the will for personal salvation; with 
the knowledge must necessarily be conjoined the love and 
trust of the heart and resolution to action. 

Many have exalted emotion as if it were nearly.or quite 
the whole of religion. They have so defined religion, 
ascribing no importance to knowledge. It has. been said 
that religion has its ‘‘home below thought, even below 
conscience, in the emotional nature of man; that it is the 
feeling of dependence, the feeling of duty.’’ Some have 
described religion as the emotional movement and satis- 
faction of the soul. Various forms of assumption and ex- 
pression are often employed which especially both elevate 
feeling and degrade knowledge. For instance, ‘‘head’’ 
and ‘‘heart’’ are compared greatly to the disparagement 
of the head. Again, it is said that ‘‘religion comes before 
theology,’’ and is independent of it. The Ritschlian the- 
ology ‘‘seeks to secure for religion a domain within the 
sphere of feeling and practical judgment, into which the- 
oretical reason cannot intrude. It would keep theology 
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independent of philosophy.’’! Some have contended very 
earnestly for the worthlessness of instruction in doctrine 
or truth, when the learner has not clear personal under- 
standing and heart-conviction. 

Exclusive or very superior regard is given to the 
emotional element of religion by many because of phe- 
nomena of which we have already made note—the numer- 
ous obvious instances of men, while knowing the doctrines 
of religion and even approving of them as true, yet abid- 
ing in unrighteousness; going against the known truth, 
transgressing known obligation, doing what they know is 
wrong. They cognize and assent to the will of God, yet 
in heart and practice they oppose it. This is the mystery 
of iniquity, and is indisputable. Knowledge of Jesus as 
the Saviour from sin indeed amounts to but little, if it do 
not lead the heart and will to a personal appeal to Him for 
deliverance, to reliance upon His power, and to the joy- | 
ful experience of rescue—of transformation of the affec- 
tions and invigoration of the will. 

Though feeling is of such great importance as a factor 
in the religious life, and though knowledge is of so little 
worth by itself and apart from feeling, yet there is no 
warrant for accepting a definition of religion which 
ascribes all importance to feeling, and gives no recog- 
nition, or but very little, to knowledge of objective truth. 
In true religion, feeling does not occur apart from 
knowledge, since knowledge is the necessary antecedent 
and condition of the rise of religious and moral feeling; 
it awakens feeling. Then, because of the relation of 
knowledge as antecedent to feeling, and of the dependence 
of feeling upon knowledge as its occasion, knowledge must 
always be deemed an important, an indispensable, ele- 
ment with feeling of subjective religion. Knowledge and 
feeling are inseparable, and co-ordinate as essential, fac- 
tors of the unitary religious life. 


1Kaftan, “Op. cit.,” Introduction by Flint, p. vi. 
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‘‘Head’’ and ‘‘heart’’ have been treated as if they 
were rivals or opponents of one another, and as if when 
we favor one we must oppose the other, or we should side 
with the heart and go against the head. Such a represen- 
tation disregards the important fact that both head and 
heart are necessary constituents of an organism. Head 
and heart may be in conflict, or head may fail to evoke 
feeling or to evoke the appropriate feeling; the heart may 
not love, or may dislike and incline away from what the 
head knows to be good and right; but neither such facts 
nor any other facts can prove that feeling is the whole of 
religion and that knowledge is of small worth. The 
proper relation of head and heart is not that of variance 
and opposition, but of coaction and harmony; neither 
should require the exclusion of the other; they should be 
allied in amity and peace. We must not side with either 
against the other, but appreciate both as necessary and 
united:members. Knowledge should awaken the proper 
feeling; the proper feeling, in quality and energy, should 
respond to the knowledge of truth. A great accomplish- 
ment of salvation is not that feeling is made independent 
of knowledge, but that the appropriate feeling is made to 
attend upon knowledge of true doctrine; that knowledge 
and feeling are thus harmonized, or their relation made 
to be as it should be or improved and perfected. 

It can never be truthfully said that religion goes be- 
fore theology; or at any rate such an assertion cannot 
be at best more than a half-truth. In declarations of 
this sort, by religion is probably meant generally feeling 
or feeling and volition; and this experience is supposed 
to furnish the materials of theology. We must insist that 
some measure of knowledge is involved in religion from 
the beginning and precedes and excites religious feeling. 
It may be meagre and imperfect, it may be far from 
worthy of the appellation of scientific, or be only rudi- 
mentary; yet scientific knowledge, theology, is but a 
knowledge of greater amount and of a more systematized 
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form. Men do, they must, form some conception of Jesus 
as the Saviour, before they will solicit His grace. This 
they are enabled to do by the Scriptural teaching and 
history. An unreligious man fashions an idea to some 
extent true of religious and moral character and practice, 
from his acquaintance with the Scriptural truth and also 
from his intercourse with religious men; he conceives 
with some clearness what he ought to be in heart and 
action before he becomes so. Some such knowledge is 
indispensable. If it be not science or theology, it is cer- 
tainly a part, or an inchoate form, of it. Yet there is, no 
doubt, an increase of knowledge for the man who comes. 
on to real religious faith and full experience. When a 
moral expectation or ideal is realized, there is more 
knowledge than was just in the ideal. To the man who 
has formed a conception of liberation from a dominating 
sin, there follows an increase in the fulness and vividness 
of his intelligence of the nature and means of salvation 
when release has been actually experienced. 

There are undoubtedly simple modes of feeling that 
precede knowledge proper, and are primitive affections 
of at aa The sense of hunger precedes any 
knowledge of the things that will satisfy it. The same is 
true of thirst. But the religious and moral feelings do 
not arise before knowledge. The feeling of dependence, 
which is deemed by many theologians as paramount in 
religion, has often been falsely represented as antedating 
knowledge or as entirely independent of it. The truth 
seems to be that the rise of this feeling in every instance 
is occasioned by some extent of knowledge of our condi- 
tion of dependence, or of the reality upon which we are 
dependent. It may be said likewise of the feeling of duty 
or moral obligation, that it is always evoked by some 
degree of cognition of our condition of obligation, or of 
the reality to which we are morally subordinate. These 
feelings would not arise if the faculty of perception or the 
intellect were inactive or blind. 
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As some have held that intelligence is the sole or prin- 
cipal constituent of the religious life, and correctness of 
doctrinal belief the principal duty of religion; and as oth- 
ers have in like manner exalted feeling; so again others 
have given primacy to will. They have said: ‘‘ Religion 
is neither knowledge nor feeling, but power.”’ 

It must be granted that religion without power or 
will-force, or religion in which knowledge and feeling are 
divorced from will-force, is deplorably defective. Full 
value must be allowed to power of will, and full consider- 
ation given to it; but it is a great failure not to recognize 
the dependence of will upon cognition and emotion, and 
the just claim on that account the latter have for appre- 
ciation. The will is not self-moved, but is always aroused 
by cognition and feeling; and its power is regularly 
proportional to extent of knowledge and vigor of feeling. 

In conclusion: Knowledge, feeling and volition, all 
three, are primary factors of the religious life, and must 
be truly valued and attentively regarded in their distinct- 
ive characteristics and in their mutual relations. 

Knowledge, or correctness of doctrinal belief, is cer- 
tainly far from being the only, or the only essential, duty 
of religion; still it is one duty of undeniable importance 
in itself and in its relation to other duties. Men cannot 
love, rely upon, and obey the truth without knowing it; 
they cannot believe unless they hear, they cannot be 
saved, if they do not apprehend at the very beginning to 
some extent, the meaning and the means of salvation. We 
cannot be saved by knowledge alone, but we cannot be 
saved without it. 

Yet cognition of dogmas and assent to them, without 
genuine personal experience or realization is dry and life- 
less intellectualism. Knowledge becomes efficient and 
fruitful by the accompaniment of emotion and volition. 
The antecedent knowledge contributes its forms, its ob- 
jects, and stimulation. Feeling and will respond and 
complete the religious experience. 
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There is, as above observed, a correspondence between 
the degree of knowledge and the degree of feeling and 
will. With all men the exactness and fullness of knowledge 
determine in general the depth of feeling and the force of 
volition. The strong and efficient men of earth have al- 
ways been men of superior knowledge acquired in one 
way or in another. We grow in grace with growth in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ—of His character, 
His truth, and kingdom. 


JESUS’ METHOD OF INTERPRETING 
PARABLES. 


Proressor C. B. WILLIAMS, SOUTHWESTERN Baptist 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The parable is not exclusively Jesus’ method of teach- 
ing. The parable can be found even in the Old Testa- 
ment. There are five unmistakable parables in the Old 
Scripture: II Sam. 12:1-4; 14:6f.; I Kings 20:39f.; Isaiah 
5:1-6; 28:24-28. Even in the Jewish Talmud we find that 
the Rabbis used the parable as a method of teaching. 
There are some striking parables spoken by the Rabbis. 
For instance, the Parable of the King and the Roses. A 
king went out into his garden one morning early in the 
spring. The roses were blooming and he admired their 
beauty. _He was called away for duty and late in the 
spring he went out again, and behold, all the roses had 
withered and fallen. The next year when he entered his 
garden early in the spring and the roses were all bloom- 
ing, he began to pluck them at once. ‘‘So,’’ ssays the 
Rabbi, ‘‘the young die. The great King wants liis people 
in their freshness and beauty, and so he plucks them from 
the garden of earth in their youth.’’ 

There is also a striking parable of ‘‘The Man and His 
Three Friends.’’ The man had a ease in court. He loved 
his first friend best of all, but he absolutely refused to 
help him in his case. The second friend refused to help 
but went to the door of the court to look in. The third 
friend whom he loved least of all went in and pleaded his 
cause. So every man has three friends when summoned 
by death before God, his Judge. The first whom he prized 
most, that is, his money, will not go with hima step. The 
second, his friends and kinsmen, accompany him to the 
tomb but no farther. While the third whom he had in least 
esteem, that is, The Law and Good Works, appears with 
him before the King and delivers him from condemnation. 
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Many other Jewish parables illustrate their views on 
the Law, Good Works, their philosophy of Sin and Suf- 
fering, ete. 

There are also parables in portions of early Christian 
literature. Especially is The Shepherd of Hermas re- 
markable for its twelve parables. 

But Jesus gave to the parable a distinct type. His 
parables are more simple and sublime, and they distinetly 
illustrate great spiritual truths more conspicuously than 
any other parables. Jesus did not use the parable at the 
beginning of His ministry. In fact, there seem to be 
three distinct methods of Jesus’ teaching, in three sep- 
arate periods of His ministry. In His early ministry His 
type of teaching was that of direct promulgation of the 
kingdom and exhortation to preparation for entering that 
kingdom. Matt. 4:17, ‘‘From that time began Jesus to 
preack and say, Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is: 
at hand.’’ In the next period He adopted the regular 
discourse which is illustrated in the case of the Sermon 
on the Mount, recorded by both Matthew and Luke. Per- 
haps He delivered several discourses which are not re- 
eorded. The third method of Jesus’ teaching is that of 
the parable. 

In all Jesus used somewhere between fifty and sixty 
parables. Of course, the number depends on what you 
regard as a parable. Many of the short proverbs of Je- 
sus are counted by some as parables and with these schol- 
ars, the number would reach one hundred. Others, limit- 
ing the parable to the longer stories, would cut the num- 
ber down to less than fifty. For our part we feel like 
counting something near sixty. 

We have taken considerable pains in comparing the 
portion of Jesus’ teaching in parables with the rest of 
His teaching. We find that nearly forty per cent of all 
His direct teaching in the Synoptics was cast into para- 
bolic form. Nearly one-half of the teaching recorded by 
Luke is in the form of parables; about one-third of that 
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in Matthew and nearly one-fourth of that in Mark. Hence 
we see the great importance of studying Jesus’ method 
of interpreting His parables. Unless we can properly 
interpret the parables we miss the cream of much of His 
great teaching. 

I. Let us ask the Purpose of Ane Parable. Matthew 
and Mark both tell us. 

Matt. 13:10, 11, 13, ‘‘ The disciples came and said unto 
him, Why speakest thou unto them in parables? And he 
answered and said unto them, Unto you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. . . There- 
fore, speak I unto them in parables; because seeing they 
see not and hearing they hear not, neither do they under- 
stand.’’ 

In this passage Matthew represents Jesus as saying 

‘that He is using the parable because of the dullness of 
the people to understand and appreciate His teachings. 
That is, the people could not understand great abstract 
truths concerning the kingdom unless they were clothed 
in picture dress. 

Mark 4:11, 12, seems to represent Jesus as giving quite 
a different reason for His use of the parable. ‘‘And he 
said unto them, Unto you is given the mystery of the king- 
dom of God; but unto them that are without all things 
are done in parables; that seeing they may see and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear and not understand, 
ete.’”’ But ita may express result and not purpose, (see 
Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, ete., 
pp. 997-999), in which case we do not have the purpose 
stated in Mark. 

If ta, however, expresses purpose, Mark seems to 
make Jesus say that He used the parable in order to con- 
ceal the truth from the masses and in order to keep them 
from understanding the truth of the kingdom. However, 
the contradiction between Matthew’s record and Mark’s 
is only apparent. According to Matthew Jesus doubtless 
saw the incapacity of the masses rightly to perceive the 
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truth of a spiritual kingdom. And so, according to Mark, 
Jesus adopted the parable in order that He might hide the 
truth from them temporarily. Surely He meant it to be 
only temporary concealment. 

According to Mark 4:21, 24, spoken in this same con- 
nection, “‘ Jesus said unto them, Is the lamp brought to 
be put under the bushel, or under the bed, and not to be 
put on the stand? For there is nothing hid save that it 
should be manifested; neither was anything made secret, 
but that it should come to light. If any man hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. And he said unto them, Take heed 
what ye hear, ete.’’ 

Here Jesus directly asserts that ‘‘there is nothing hid 
save that it should be manifested.’’ That is, He is only 
temporarily hiding the truth from the minds of the masses 
in order that more effectively He may reveal the truth at 
a later time. . 

Then, let us state in recapitulation Jesus’ purpose in 
using the parable according to these two texts. 

First, to protect His teaching. He is here exemplify- 
ing what He had said in the Sermon on the Mount about 
casting pearls before swine. It was useless for Him to 
cast the shining pearls of great spiritual truths before an 
unspiritual public. Such truths must be clad in visible 
dress for the low-minded masses to appreciate them. 

Second, to veil the truth from the masses. According 
to Mark’s account Jesus was now in a great crisis of His 
life. His year of popularity was reaching its climax in 
Galilee. The Scribes and Pharisees were begininng to 
organize their opposition to Him. The masses recog- 
nized Him as the Messiah, not a spiritual king, but a 
political deliverer, and we are told in John’s Gospel that 
just after the feeding of the five thousand, they undertook 
to make Him king by force. Hence Jesus must veil His 
great teachings concerning the kingdom from the masses 
if He would complete His teachings. These seem to be 
the circumstances under which the parable was born. 
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Third, to unveil the truth to His disciples. Trench 
rightly says in his ‘‘Parables of Our Lord’’ that the 
form of the parable riveted the truth on the memory of 
the hearers. Take the story of the Tares in the Wheat. 
How vivid are the descriptions and how easily the apos- 
tles remembered the great teachings as they thought of 
the tares in the wheat! So we see the parable had two 
sides. To the masses it was a riddle; to the disciples it 
was a mirror. 


IT. The Definition of a Parable. 


The English word ‘‘parable’’ comes from the Greek 
word, rapa8édw paraballo, which means, to throw along- 
side, 2. e., place one thing by the side of another for the 
purpose of comparison. Trench denies comparison is in- 
eluded in the word, but it is there in Plato (Phil. 33B; 
Arist. Top 1. 10.5; Polyb. 1. 2. 2). Hence a parable may 
be defined as eile a short saying, or probable story 
concerning things in nature, from ordinary life omhuman 
experience, to teach religious truth. . 

As contradistinguished from the fable, the parable is 
a possible and probable story, while the fable isan im- 
possible story. The Fable of the Fox and the Sour 
Grapes describes something that never could have hap- 
pened and never can happen. As distinguished from the 
allegory the parable clothes great abstract truths in con- 
crete forms while the allegory makes great abstractions 
behave as persons. For instance, in Bunyan, he makes 
Faith, Hope, Giant Despair, ete., behave just as if they 
were living persons. This is allegory. We need not 
dwell on the distinction between the parable and the myth. 
The parable tells the truth and only the truth, while the 
myth mingles truth and fiction. 
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As hinted above some scholars refuse to eall the short 
proverbs of Jesus, like ‘‘ Physician heal thyself,’’ para- 
bles. But they are called parables in the New Testament 
and so we prefer to regard them in the number of His 
parables. Hence the definition above. 


III. As to the Nature of the Parables, we wish to say 
twe things. 


First, Jesus’ parables are simple, sublime stories. 
There is no effort to tell a great story. The story seems 
to make itself and grows easily and naturally out of the 
things in nature and ordinary human life. See the sim- 
plicity in the story of the mustard seed, the leaven, the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost boy, ete. And yet in 
this very simplicity there is a matchless sublimity. Un- 
derneath the natural truth is great spiritual truth. In- 
deed some of the greatest and most sublime truths that 
Jesus ever uttered are transmitted to us in these simple | 
parables. For instance, the final separation of the wicked 
from the righteous, the growth of the kingdom, the mar- 
velous love of the Father, His joy over the repentance of 
sinners, ete., are all beautifully illustrated in these simple 
parables. 

Second, the parable itself is not the teaching of the 
parable. This must be carefully distinguished. The 
teaching lies in the analogy which the parable contains 
and not in the parable itself. For instance, in the Para- 
ble of the Lost Sheep, Jesus is not teaching the world 
the value of sheep. In the Parable of the Lost Boy, He 
is not teaching that fathers should receive back their boys 
when they wander off into shame and misery. These 
are not the great truths. Some of these may be very 
great truths and yet back of the natural truth lies the 
spiritual truth. In other words, we must crack the hick- 
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ory in order to get the hickory meat. The parable must 
be broken, for inside of it is the great spiritual truth. 


IV. The Classes of Parables. 


We will give just a few of the main classes of para- 
bles according to different scholars before we go on to 
the interpretation. 

First, of course, is the chronological classification ac- 
cording to which we have the early parables of Matthew 
13 and Mark 4. Then the later parables in Luke 10-19, 
and finally the passion week parables, Matthew 21, 22, 25, 
ete. This classification does not render much service be- 
caues it is not logical. . 

Second, the parables are classified as they are related 
to the kingdom into 

(1) Parables on the nature of the kingdom. 

(2) Parables on the progress of the kingdom. 

(3) Parables on the duties of the members of the king- 
dom. 

(4) Parables on the King Himself. . 

(5) Parables on the enemies of the Kingdom. 

(6) Parables on the triumph and consummation of the 
kingdom. 

The only objection to this classification is that several 
of the parables would have to be put in S or three 
classes. 

Third classification is that adopted by Dr. Bruce who 
divides them according to their general tone into 

(1) The Theoretic Parables. 

(2) The Parables of Grace. 

(3) The Parables of Judgment. 

Dr. Bruce has the same difficulty in deciding to which 
class several of the parables belong according to his 
classification. 
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Fourth, as to the Intrinsie Character, we for our pur- 
pose shall divide parables into 

(1) The Kingdom Parables. 

(2) The Practical or Homiletic Parables. 

The first class are all those parables that teach great 
truths about the kingdom—its origin, nature, members, 
progress, enemies and final consummation. The second 
class of parables includes all those that teach some great 
practical truth that is not directly concerned with the 
kingdom. In the first class would be placed such para- 
bles as the Tares, the Sower, the Mustard Seed, the Leav- 
en, the Pearl of Great Price, the Treasure Hidden in a 
Field, ete. In the second class would be placed parables 
like the Good Samaritan, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Boy, ete. 


V. The Interpretation of Parables. 


There are many systems of interpretation. The rules 
are numerous. I will name first the rules adopted by 
five great exegetes, and then study Jesus’ simple method 
of interpreting parables. 

First, Chrysostom’s Method. He had one simple rule, 
namely, Get one great lesson out of the parable and ig- 
nore the rest. This is partially correct, but we cannot 
say that everything except the one great lesson in the 
parable should be ignored. 

Second, Trench’s Rules. These are three. 

(1) Get the central truth. 

(2) Interpret all details by the help of this. 

(3) Get no doctrine out of a parable unless this doc- 
trine is taught in unparabolic language somewhere else 
in the New Testament. 

The first and third of these rules are excellent. The 
second is not so good. Would it not be better to make the 
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details help us in the interpretation of the main truth 
rather than making the main truth interpret the details? 

Third, Tholuck’s Method. He has one comprehensive 
rule: Proceed on the principle that there is import in 
every detail until shown to be absurd. This rule will 
lead to vast extravagance in the interpretation of para- 
bles. 

Fourth, Immer’s Method. He has three rules. 

(1) The fundamental thing in the parable is its in- 
tention. Hence get its intention first. 

(2) The criteria of this intention are found in the 
context, especially in the introduction and conclusion. 

(3) Get the leading doctrine and use it to interpret 
the whole parable. 

We have the same criticism on this third rule that we 
had on the second of Trench’s rules above. 

Fifth, Terry’s Method. He has two comprehensive 
rules: 

(1) Get one main lesson out of the parable. 

(2) Remember nearly all details have meaning. 

This second rule would lead to extravagance in inter- 
pretation just as Tholuck’s one comprehensive rule. 

Sixth, Jesus’ Method. : 

Now, it is our purpose by an inductive study to see how 
Jesus interpreted His own parables. Fortunately for us 
the Evangelists have recorded a few of His parables as 
interpreted by Himself. We shall study just two of these 
parables as interpreted by Jesus Himself. If anyone 
knew the meaning of His parables Jesus Himself knew 
it and if we can formulate a method based upon the actual 
facts in Jesus’ own interpretation we shall surely have 
the true method of interpreting parables. 
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Let us look at the Parable of the Sower as interpreted 
by Jesus: 


THE PARABLE ITSELF. JESUS’ INTERPRETATION. 
1. The Sower. Cece A Set ata ret RE il ae LE 
2. Went Forth to Sow. Ah ee ot te Re A NEPAD UM A le Da 
3. As He sowed. Sep ae eiccnr ole ur eoer ue GO, are RSW Lapey 
4, Some by the Wayside. 4. Those who hear and do not un- 
derstand. 


5. Birds. 5. Satan. 

6. Came and devoured. 6. Takes away the Word. 

7. Other seed on rocky ground. 7. Heard and received with joy. 
8. Little earth. 8. No root in themselves. 

9. Sprang up immediately. 9. Endured for a while. 

10. The sun rose and they with- 10. Tribulation or persecution 


ered. ariseth. 

11. Because they had no root. 11. Because no root in themselves. 

12. They withered. 12. They stumbled. 

13. Others among thorns. 13. Those who heard. 

14. Thorns grew up. 14. The care of the world and the. 
deceitfulness of riches. 

15. And choked. 15. Choked (and maketh unfruit- 
ful), the last phrase added. Ny 

16. Others on good ground. 16. Those who hear and understand 
the Word. 

17. Bear fruit. 17. Bear fruit. 

18. 100 fold, 60 fold, etc. 18. 100 fold, 60 fold, etc. 


We observe in looking over Jesus’ interpretation care- 
fully that He interprets every item except three. One of 
the most important items He leaves uninterpreted, name- 
ly, as to who the Sower is. Two more items immediately 
after this, not so important, are left uninterpreted. Ev- 
ery other item in the parable He interprets. 

What seems to be the main point of this story? The 
various conditions of soil determine the varying results 
of the reaping. If that is to be the main point in the 
story, what is the main teaching that Jesus is seeking to 
enforce? The results of the sown Word vary according 
to the receptivity of different kinds of peopie hearing it. 
These thoughts seem to lie on the very surface as Jesus 
interprets the parable, and yet exegetes have found scores 
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of other teachings and regarded them as dominant in this 
parable. 

Before formulating rules as to Jesus’ method, let us 
look at His interpretation of the Parable of the Tares: 


THE PARABLE ITSELF. JESUS’ INTERPRETATION. 

1. A man sowed. 1. The Son of Man, 

2. Good seed. 2. Children of the Kingdom. 

3. In his field. 3. The world. 

4, While men slept. BOS ccecteisecuduonhvacoecteaucetcnes nites cutee eyeeueenuaareas 

5. Enemy sowed. 5. The Devil. 

6. Tares. 6. Children of the Wicked One. 

VT Bladesusprane UP amd Cruitbedon = Wi see occe cee cc ease eee eee eee cece eee 

8. Tares appeared also. Le toe eee Me nore mee eose curs Cus NS CEL 

9." The Servants CAMS ANd ASG, - 10s Terres ttrccrsanesspeceascrensecuserctceneeedeee eee ee 
etc. 

10: Phe hhord fanswersic- Phe “ene=2 DOs - cece cresvennccnvscassnnvessiecqersteosr-sesnter-ceeseueeeees 
my did this. 

Lie Thersérvantsesaidis: “Sina wie SU ek cccccpecsecasnectaseacees-cnserecs oteereeenee eee 
go, etc. 

12. He said, No. Dey cassette cv bedetessckccvecnctcseecheneuteee Retest one teen 

13. Let both grow together. As ener me Reta ark eee 

14. Until the harvest. 14. The Consummation of the Age. 

15, The Reapers. 15. Angels. 

16. Gather tares to burn. 16. Cast offenders and doers of in- 


inquity into the furnace. 
17. Gather wheat into my barn. 17. The righteous shall shine forth 
w as the sun in the kingdom. 

Now notice the facts in Jesus’ interpretation of this 
parable. You observe there are seventeen items in the 
whole parable, eight of which Jesus leaves uninterpreted, 
nine of which He interprets. That is, nearly half of the 
items of the parable are left untouched in His interpreta- 
tion. What an example for modern exegetes to follow! 
Jesus did not think that He was bound to interpret every 
item in His parables. 

According to His interpretation of this second parable 
it is evident: 

First, that the main point in the story of the tares is 
the certainty of the final separation of the tares from the 
wheat. 
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Second, based on this main point in the story is the 
main teaching which Jesus wished to enforce, namely, the 
certainty of the final separation of the wicked from the 
righteous. 

Three things are evident as conclusions from Jesus’ 
method: 

- First, He seems to have one main lesson in each 
parable. 

Second, Jesus did not interpret all the details in the 
parables which He did interpret. In the parable of which 
He interpreted the most he left three uninterpreted items, 
one of which would strike a casual reader as most signifi- 
cant. 

Third, Jesus took for granted many great truths in 
His parables which He did not have directly in mind. 

Seventh, let us formulate the rules for properly in- 
terpreting the parables. 

(1) Classify your parable. That is, see whether it is 
a kingdom parable or simply a homiletic parable. 

(2) If Jesus interpreted it, accept His interpretation 
and leave alone the details which He did not interpret. 

(3) If Christ did net interpret it, get the main point 
in the story as a story and use this as the basis of the 
main teaching. This rule must also be kept if Jesus did 
interpret the parable. 

(4) Then get the main teaching by transferring the 
terms of the main point from the natural to the spiritual 
realm. (See the main point and main teaching as given 
by us in the two parables above.) 

(5) Interpret all major items in harmony with this 
main teaching. That is, interpret every item that helps 
to enforce this main teaching in harmony with the central 
lesson. 

(6) Leave uninterpreted all minor items, that is, all 
items which do not directly contribute to the enforcement 
of the main truth. 
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Eighth, How to find the main teaching. This is not 
always easy and yet usually it can be done with great 
precision and certainty. The following rules will help to 
determine the main point and the main teaching in each 
parable: 

(1) Get from the context Jesus’ purpose. For in- 
stance, in the Parable of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, 
the Lost Boy, Luke 15. Jesus had been accused of eating 
with sinners and receiving them. In these parables He 
is answering this charge and defending His own conduct. 
This will help determine the main point and the main 
teaching of these parables. — 

(2) See how the parable is introduced. For instance, 
the Parable of the Pounds in Luke 19 :11-27, ‘‘ And as they 
heard these things he added and spake a parable, because 
he was nigh to Jerusalem and because they supposed that 
the kingdom of God was immediately to appear. He said, 
Therefore, a certain nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom and to return, ete.’’ This 
introduction helps us to see the main point in the story, 
namely, the fact that the servants must serve before final- 
ly they received their rewards in the kingdom: In other 
words, there is a period of service in the period of the 
growing kingdom preceding the period of rewards in the 
consummated kingdom. 

(3) Especially note the close of the rrebie Usually 
Jesus Himself came to a climax at the close of the par- 
able. This is beautifully illustrated in the Parables of 
the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin in that refrain slightly 
changed, ‘‘I say unto you that even so there shall be joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than over 
the ninety-nine righteous persons who need no repent- 
ance.’’ The main point in this story seems to be the joy 
of God and the Saviour over the moral and spiritual re- 
covery of lost men; that is, the climax of the story seems 
to demand that the joy is the main thing in the story. 


IS THE MODERN CHURCH A GOOD SAMARITAN? 
RevEREND MarsHatu Louis Mertins, Nevapa, Mo. 


Among modern men there has appeared but one real- 
ly consistent character. But one man believed the Gospels 
of Jesus Christ so thoroughly that he practiced them to 
the giving up of all things of earth—home, friends, fam- 
ily, wealth, distinction—and becoming a wanderer and a 
pariah upon the face of the earth. This consistent man, 
a first Century Christian born two millenniums after his 
time, reading the Gospels in the original, felt a new mean- 
ing in those texts we have conned over so often. When 
the Master said: ‘‘ Resist not evil,’’ this man said Christ 
meant but one thing, and refused therefore the resistance 
of all evil, organized or unorganized. When the Scrip- - 
tures said, ‘‘he that is angry with his brother,’’ (and the 
original did not have that stultifying clause ‘‘ without a 
cause’’) ‘‘is in danger of the judgment,”’ he lived a life 
devoid of anger, though often exasperated beyond human 
endurance. And yet this consistent man was excommuni- 
eated by the Orthodox Church, branded as an infidel by 
the Roman Church, stamped as a heretic by Protestants, 
and ostracised and anathematized by people in general. 
Lyof N. Tolstoi, who died a wanderer from the house of 
his fathers, because he felt the power, hidden to so many, 
that radiated from the marvelous words of the Lord on 
the Mount, was the man. 

We have laughed at him because of i consistency. 
Yet all of us believe in the words of Christ. We declaim 
many preachments concerning the resistance of evil, the 
anger men hold against their brothers, the forgiveness of 
wrongs, the laying up of treasures on the earth, the tak- 
ing thought for tomorrow, the selling all and giving to 
the poor. And then we go forth to resist evil, to be right- 
eously indignant against those who do wrong, to lay up 
something against a rainy day, forgetting our preachment 
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the while women and little children go hungry as we sleep 
the sleep of the well-fed. However, we get around all 
these matters in a truly priestly fashion by giving those 
passages which interfere with our preconceived ideas a 
‘‘spiritual interpretation.’’ 

But if there is one thing sounded clearly by the Gos- 
pels it must be the social message. The Synoptic Gospels 
especially ring clear upon this all-absorbing theme. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel being especially forceful in its Kingdom 
teachings. The sermon on the mount—that piece of pub- 
lic speaking that is the epitome of Christ’s teachings on 
economics and sociology—has within itself the epi- 
tome of its own message, in that sentence (the 
following of which would solve every economic and 
social problem): ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.’’ Did capital and labor, employer and employee, op- 
pressor and oppressed follow this injunction, strikes and 
lockouts would be unknown, wages would be sufficient, 
work would be well done, and the Kingdom of God would 
have come in the seeking for it. 

The writers of the Synoptic Gospels have yeh: to say 
regarding the Kingdom. The message of the one who 
came to run before the Man of Galilee was one: of repent- 
ance looking toward the coming kingdom. Christ’s mes- 
sage was also of the coming kingdom prophesied of old. 
I appreciate the fact that there are very, very many who 
do not believe the coming of the kingdom until the Lord 
shall descend from heaven with a shout in person. But 
that He intended for us thus to accept every mention of 
that kingdom is beyond my power to believe. That this 
kingdom is to come and that His followers, rich and poor, 
high and low shall each do his best to usher in that great 
day is perfectly logical. In the model prayer we are to 
pray: ‘‘Thy kingdom come!’’ And the opening words 
of that prayer would bring the kingdom the sooner did 
all men pray them with their real meaning in his heart: 
‘‘Our Father.’’ 
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That there is a definite social program outlined in the 
Gospels I doubt. But that there are sufficient statements 
regarding the social and economic life of man is beyond 
question true. For instance, Christ taught many things 
regarding the use of money. He often compared the 
worth of man and some material thing. His command 
was to take no thought for the morrow. Each day ‘was 
filled with evil sufficient for it. The birds, the grass, the 
flowers, all were clothed, and cared for, and was not man 
of far more value than they all? The sheep of the Judean 
hills were of great value, but man was of more value than 
many sheep. To Him man was worth infinitely more than 
a sheep, or a sparrow, or a code of laws, or a day, or any 
preconceived ideas of religion. And surely His words: 
‘*The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath,’’ ought to strike home to many a capitalist’s 
stony heart in this Twentieth Century. To those moral- 
ists of His day—those cold, calculating, contemptible 
Pharisees so like many a preacher and many an orthodox 
church member today—those Pharisees who thought more.’ 
of saving a sheep for its value in money than they did of 
saving a man for his value to society, he sarcastically 
eried out: ‘‘Is not a man of more value than many 
sheep?’’ The centuries have not made unnecessary the 
asking of that great question. The Pharisees we have al- 
ways with us. 

That Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest friend the 
poor ever had no man can doubt who having read world 
history reads the Gospels solely by the glimmering light 
of his own conscience as the words burn into an awakened 
soul. His first public address at the opening of His min- 
istry revealed that. He chose as His text the words in 
the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah. ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance unto the cap- 
tives and the opening of the prisons to them that are 
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bound.’’ And when John was thrown into prison he sent 
a committee to inquire of Jesus if He were the One Sent. 
The Master in that same hour in the presence of the com- 
mittee worked some of His characteristic miracles. He 
healed the blind, the lame, the dumb, and preached the 
gospel to the thronging multitudes. Then he sent this 
message to the Baptist: ‘‘Go tell John what things ye 
have seen. That the blind receive sight, the lame walk, 
the dumb speak and the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.’’ He was the friend always of the distressed 
and downtrodden. Although He sometimes sat at meat 
with the rich, He always ended with a scathing rebuke 
for their follies and foibles. The conventional and stere- 
otyped seemed to fill Him with disgust. It was the 
man and the woman (penniless, poor, peripatetic) that 
aroused His sympathies. As He sat one day at meat with 
Simon the Pharisee, a poor, sinful woman came in and 
kneeling at His side as He reclined at the rich man’s 
table, she performed those duties neglected by the proud 
host.. With her tears she washed His feet, and with the 
hair of her head she wiped them dry. Knowing the class 
prejudice in Simon’s heart, and despising the $pirit that 
gave it birth, Jesus poured out His invectives against the 
smug, rich, well-fed Pharisee, and made the final break 
between Himself and that all-powerful class. Under like 
conditions I doubt if one of His modern followers would 
have stood the test. 

Jesus of Nazareth possessed no real estate, no per- 
sonal property. He owned no house, no land, no settled 
place of abode. The barn in which He saw first the light 
of earth was hired from strangers. The tomb in which 
they laid His body after death was borrowed from one of 
the few rich who ‘‘forsook all to follow’? Him. He en- 
joined His disciples to go forth without purse or script. 
When taxes fell due Peter went out to the waterside for a 
fish in whose mouth a coin sufficient for the poll was 
found. When He died he left no inheritance save His 
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mother to John, and His garments to the dicing soldiers 
of Pontius Pilate. Whence, then, had this ordinary citi- 
zen of a Roman provirce His matchless power? How 
could this common earpenter of Galilee who claimed to 
be a king (and yet who lacked every kingly virtue save 
that which caused Him to die like a king), wield so great 
an influence over all nations and centuries? There lives 
no book with His name subscribed as the author. There 
came no revolution in any land while He lived that traced 
its influence to Him. No millions of slaves hailed Him as 
liberator. No school of thought called Him its founder. 
No modei government was instituted, no code of laws en- 
acted that bore His name. But this was done. A mighty 
teacher, He, who set in motion mighty forces that still 
live, and after two thousand years, save a century, yet 
exert more influence than all the laws ever enacted by 
mortal princes. His social commands, truly not always 
obeyed, but observed, here a little and there a little, and 
ever opening out into the brighter day of a coming king- 
dom, are the leaven that will eventually leaven the entire~ 
lump of mankind. When men—all men—‘‘seek first the 
Kingdom of God,’’ the work will have culminated in suc- 
cess. 

Workingmen have forgotten their greatest benefactor. 
There has not lived upon the earth a teacher who did for 
the ordinary man—the man who works the world’s work 
and produces the world’s wealth—what Christ did. All 
teachers before His day despised the man who toiled. 
Plato wrote: ‘‘Nature hath made neither bootmakers nor 
blacksmiths. These are mercenary trades so low that une 
participators in them are denied all political rights.’’ 
Following him Aristotle taught that in the best governed 
state people must be neither tradesmen nor mechanics as 
both were ignoble and low. Christ found this thought 
ruling the world and He spent His thirty years refuting 
it. After 1900 years His thought has invaded democratic 
states and in them the man who works in the mine is as 
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good as the man who whiles in the mansion. In them the 
man who puts work into a business is the equal of the 
man who puts wealth. To Christ wealth was not to be 
sought if it shut out of the life those things which were 
worth while. Some modern writers say that apart from 
Christ in this good twentieth century, the world is return- 
ing to the Platonic and Aristotelean ideas of considering 
the workingman, and that the rich despise the masses. 
Apart from Christ this is doubtless true, and how the man 
who toils can fail to realize what the Man of Galilee ac- 
complished for him, I cannot see. He gave the working 
world a new Sabbath. True, He found a Sabbath on 
earth, but one hedged about, and trammeled, until man 
was its slave. He left it a different institution. He threw 
His own influence into it, and added to it a new meaning. 
Now the Sabbath day—one day of rest in seven—is cer- 
tainly the common man’s greatest boon. To the man who 
rises with the morning star and comes in at candle light 
after a day of hard toil, six days are sufficient for work. 
The Sabbath has always been God’s in Teutonic lands. 
In English Constitutional History we read that at the 
Council of Wessex, A. D. 691, it was held that*since the 
Sabbath was God’s a man owed God his labor on that 
day, and should a master force his slave to work, the slave 
might demand his freedom. It has thus been through the 
silent influence of those who have loved the Lord through 
the centuries that the great work for mankind has been 
done. Wilberforce traced his desire to free England’s 
slaves to his conversion to Christ. Those who gave them- 
selves to the same work in America traced their first im- 
pulses to that benign power. And it has been ever with- 
out blare of trumpet, or sound of drum, that the work of 
reform has gone on. 

There are those in this enlightened age who would 
come under the scathing lash of the tongue of our Lord 
were He to come to earth. There are many rich, who 
like some in His day, are seeking to gain God’s favor 
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‘fand purchase the gift of God’’ with money. He never 
condemned giving—nor any system of giving—but He did 
condemn those who tithed, forgetting the spirit and re- 
membering only the letter. Those who tithed, went to 
church, prayed long prayers, and then ‘‘devoured wid- 
ows’ houses.’’ These He likened to ‘‘whited sepulchres.’’ 
But should He come to earth, would He find that same 
class still devouring widows’ houses? Hight years ago a 
friend told me what a Baptist preacher had that day said 
to him. The Baptist preacher had much more money, 
seemingly, than the Spirit of Christ. ‘‘I have a chance,’’ 
he said, ‘‘to foreclose on a widow woman’s house. I have 
given her every opportunity, but I must be protected.’’ 
And then he smugly smiled: ‘‘It will mean a clean thou- 
sand dollars for me.’’ I have no quarrel to find with his 
truthfulness in one particular. It meant a thousand all 
right, but a clean thousand, never! All statistics go to 
show that we live in a most prosperous age and land. Last 
year we raised $10,000,000,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
ducts. And yet in this growing, prosperous West, the~ 
bread line, and the soup line, are miles longer than we 
would hope them to remain for very many years, at least. 
Some unwise business men—and some whom I have met 
are open to the dubbing of ‘‘curb stone philosophers’’— 
are talking much about the advance in prices occasioned 
by the European War. They tell us how prosperous this 
will make all of us. Advance in prices, truly, as we know 
when we go to our corner grocery. But who gets the bene- 
fit, say, in the advance in price of wheat? Not the farmer 
who sold it last August for 68c. Not you or I who pay 
a greater price for flour. I’ll tell you: The speculator 
who invested his money in wheat, and the gambler who 
gambles on the board. Such things do not make for the 
prosperity of any country. Of course no one starves out- 
right in this great republic of ours—that wouldn’t do. 
But many of them are living on a starvation wage. Wise 
men know that just enough to keep soul and body to- 
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gether, is just enough to keep every man down to his task, 
and to keep him from nosing into economic and social con- 
ditions that are only designed for his betters. Not long 
ago I was riding on a street car. I held in my hand 
Thom’s ‘‘Workingman’s Christ.’’ Beneath me sat a 
prosperous looking business man, and as I clung frantic- 
ally to one of Mr. Armour’s straps he adjusted his glass- 
es and read the title of the book in my hand. With a 
grunt, evidently of disapproval, he said to his companion: 
‘‘Well, I thought Christ was for everybody.’’ The work- 
ing man is only beginning to realize that the Carpenter 
of Galilee is indeed a possession that has come down to 
him from the long ago. It will mean a new day when he 
learns how fully Christ is his. 

There is great need for the social program of our Lord 
to be carried out in full in this day of ours. Theie is need 
for all men to ‘‘seek first the Kingdom of God,’’ for when 
they have done so—rich and poor, high and low—all 
wrongs will be righted, and every undue burden lightened. 
Is it possible that we live in a civilized land when we offer 
a girl $6 a week for her labor, telling her in reply to her 
assurance that she cannot live on it, to ‘‘ get her a gentle- 
man friend?’’ The girl we offer a paltry $6 weekly for 
living a virtuous life, can earn $75 to $100 by selling her 
body. All experts on the cost of living are agreed that it 
takes around $950.00 annually to keep a man, wife and 
three children. Are weliving in a Christian land 
that these figures stare us in the face like so 
many specters? Unlesseach family reared at least 
three children, the human race would be doomed 
to an early extinction. And yet in the face of a living 
wage of $950.00 wages average less than $700.00. Some 
get only from $250.00 to $400.00. Nine out of ten get 
less than $900.00, or more than $50.00 less than a living 
wage. Three out of four get less than $750.00, or more 
than $200.00 less than the wage experts have agreed upon. 
While but one-half of the workers in America get more 
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than $600.00 annually, or $1.00 daily less than the living 
wage. 

Reactionaries are saying that business is being regu- 
lated too much. They are quoting one who in his day was 
a radical of the radicals, one T. Jefferson who said: 
*‘That state is governed best that is governed least.’’ 
They are telling us that the state has no right to regulate 
business, or tell capital what it shall or shall not do. But 
conditions in this land of the free certainly call for some- 
thing drastic when every seven minutes a man is either 
killed or dangerously wounded by the railroads. As the 
spokesman of Big Business some assure us that all the 
country needs is for Capital to be let alone, and Phoenix- 
like prosperity will rise from the ruins of these panicky 
times. But if we are to judge the future by the past, 
corporations that kili as many men in four years as were 
killed in the four years of our bloody fratricidal strife 
in the sixties, are safer either muzzled or with their teeth 
pulled. Regulation of business is not a monstrosity in a 
country where as many men were killed in the three years” 
ending, January 1, 1915, as were killed in the three years 
England was fighting Oom Paul. Now and then we read 
a note in the daily paper where a man is in the hospital 
suffering from an occupational disease. To the laity this 
means little. But the disease called occupational may 
mean ‘‘phossy jaw,’’ which physicians say is often so 
loathesome that hardened surgeons faint while treating 
it. ‘To correct these things calls for all the power of the 
Kingdom of God. The man who toils early and late has 
surely fallen among thieves on his way down to Jericho. 
Unless the untrammelled, democratic churches of the land 
come to his rescue as the Master would were He on the 
earth, they cannot claim the title of Good Samaritan. 

But the workingman has made the task harder by 
holding in a measure aloof from the churches. He says 
that the churches are not in sympathy with him. The ac- 
cusation is in a measure unjust, because most churches 
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are heart and soul in sympathy with the man who toils. 
But it is just in that we have wandered far from the gos- 
pel idea of true religion. Nowhere in any of the Gospels 
can we find any warrant for the great organizations we 
call our churches. Hardly can we warrant these organi- 
zations by the New Testament as a whole. But the words 
of Christ are always of His Kingdom. As Dr. Rauschen- 
busch says, Christ did not invent His ideas of the King- 
dom, but found them interwoven in the very texture of 
Jewish life and thought. The Kingdom was to come upon 
the preaching of the gospel as foretold in the 61st chapter 
of Isaiah. When Paul came with his vehicle for the prop- 
agation of the gospel among the Gentiles, a new ideal 
displaced the simple plan of the early disciples, and this 
prostituted—note I say this prostituted—brought the 
thousand years of night when the Roman Church ruled 
the souls of men as no ancient tyrant ever dared rule 
them. In that awful night of ten centuries the Church 
stood with, and by, and for the privileged classes. It 
ruled, not men only, but kings. No state was great enough 
to withstand its power. Though now and then some king 
felt his power to be greater than the pope’s, and breaking 
all restraints defied the triple crowned pontiff upon the 
Yellow Tiber, always when the rites of the Church were 
denied his kingdom by interdict—when the dead lay un- 
buried in their houses, when babes remained damned for 
lack of priestly, ceremonial ministration, when marriage 
was made impossible because of the withdrawal of the al- 
leged Kingdom of God from its borders—then in sack- 
cloth and ashes the rebellious Henry sought the gates of 
Canossa. Verily, the red-capped theologian of the Roman 
Church was right when he said: ‘‘The Catholic Church 
is either the Kingdom of God, or the house of Satan.’’ 
Since it cannot be the former, it must, perforce, be the 
latter. That millennium of darkness, midnight and super- 
stition when peasants lived on grass, and bishops rode in 
gold carriages, and when the illiteracy and illegitimacy 
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of the peoples of European lands stagger our imagina- 
tions so accustomed to such things, showed that its su- 
premacy assures the world of a ‘‘charnel house and with 
specters.’”’ 

But the problem is: Have we passed the Canossa 
age? Certainly, I speak not of the Canossa age with ref- 
erence to the little prisoner of the Vatican, but with ref- 
erence to the man and the woman who work. Are the 
Protestant churches of this land open to the accusation 
of Richard Heath when he called the Kingdom ‘‘ The Cap- 
tive City of God’’? Or to the criticisms of Henry George, 
Jr., when he assures us that the privileged classes exert 
an overmastering influence over modern churches? No 
one will attempt to deny the fact that we have wandered 
far from the gospel idea of church management. One 
writer tells of the Archbishop of Canterbury being asked 
to address a body of workingmen, and replying that he 
was too busy. He said that he spent 17 hours a day on 
his duties. Mr. Hardie replied: ‘*The church that spends 
17 hours a day on organization and has no time for starv-~ 
ing women and children, has no message for this age.”’ 
It may be radical—it may be open to great criticism—but. 
it is the God’s truth that Hugh Price Hughes says of 
present day churches, ‘‘They may be engaged in a good 
work, but one thing is sure: they do not make one think 
of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Somewhere I have read a story that illustrates the two 
viewpoints. One woman met another: ‘‘Where are you 
going?’’ she asked. ‘‘O, I am going to the hospital to 
take some flowers, and read to a little sick friend. Where 
are you going?’’ ‘‘O, I am going to the church to save my 
soul.’? Could the Man of Galilee who said: ‘‘He that 
saveth his life shall lose it,’’ look more with favor upon 
the one who selfishly thinks of his own soul and forgets 
the man in need, than upon the one forgetting not the 
heaven above, thinks with a view to doing away with it, 
of the hell all around? Has the church no work in a land 
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where 2,000,000 children under 16 work in the factories 
and mills? Has the church no duty to perform in a land 
where the laws permit the employment of boys and girls 
in factories in 12-hour shifts, where after 6 hours they 
are loosed promiscuously together to go out at midnight 
into the darkness for an hour to get a breath of fresh air 
before beginning the second shift of six hours? Has the 
church no work in a land where the housing conditions put 
to shame heathen Canton and Bombay? This, then is 
surely the great work of the churches—the democratic, 
untrammelled, people’s churches—of America. They 
cannot pass laws, but they can create sentiment demand- 
ing the passage of such laws. They cannot force legisla- 
tion, but they can sound the Kingdom note so strongly that 
eapitalists in the pews will hear, and they can lend a hand 
to elect men who will pass laws that will cut down mor- 
tality through bad housing, occupational disease and 
criminal negligence of the employer. I am not one to de- 
cry what some modern economists call ‘‘other-worldly 
religion.’’ JI am too given to the evangelistic note to de- 
ery that sweet message of the Gospels. But I do say 
preachers ought not to preach a heaven to come, forget- 
ting the hell that is on every hand. As Thoms says: ‘‘One 
cannot live the ethics of Christ in this world, when his 
whole soul longs to get out of it into another.”’ If the 
man in your church conducts his business in such a man- 
ner as to cause death, disease, and mortal accidents, then 
his money is truly tainted, and all the prayers of God’s 
preachers cannot bless it. 

It is very true that neither poverty nor riches have 
God’s exclusive blessing. Bouck White is beside himself 
when he says that God would spew the Common People— 
the middle classes—out of His mouth. The middle class 
(that class that have gone quietly on doing well their work 
in true happiness) have been the woof out of which the 
cloth of our national fabric has been woven. But the 
danger of wealth getting lies in its becoming the one thing 
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in our lives. ‘‘Thou shalt have no other Gods before 
me.’’ And since neither rich nor poor possess Christ 
solely, each has a work to perform in the bringing to 
pass the Kingdom of God. The rich man sitting beside 
the poor man in the pew at church will do much to bring 
capital and labor together, into closer relationship. Frank 
Walsh has recently caused the lion to lie down with the 
lamb, and the little child of the Colorado miner may yet 
lead Rockefeller to listen to the plea of Mother Jones. 
Only one-tenth of human activity is expended in anything 
except the making of money. Shall we, then, bar the 
gospel of Christ from the greater portion of human en- 
deavor? The rich man on his part owes fair wages, right 
hours, and safety to his men. The worker owes fair 
profits, good work, and his heart in it. The fact is patent 
that the common folks have fallen among thieves, have 
been beaten, robbed, wounded, and left to die. Shall the 
modern churches be the priest who serves in the holy 
temple and who will pass by on the other side; the Levite 
who performs the services of the worship of the Lord, 
and who also goes on the opposite side from where the 
wounded man is crying for help; or the hated Samaritan 
who will come and bear the wounded sufferer to a place 
where his wrongs shall be attended to, and his future 
blessed? When the day of reckoning comes, may the 
churches answer, ‘‘Here am I, Lord, send me!’’ 


APOSTOLIC AND PRESENT DAY PREACHING. 
REVEREND W. E. Henry, Everett, WASH. 


The Mediterranean world of the middle of the first 
century did not present an easy field for the preaching of 
the gospel. The broad reach and perfection of the divine 
preparation for the coming of the gospel were indeed mar- 
velous, but not all difficulties had been removed by that 
preparation. Business demands were scarcely less press- 
ing, economic and religious conditions less disturbed then 
than today, nor was the craze for pleasure less dominant. 
Apart from the more recent applications of science to the 
work of the world, and the disturbances of the Great War, 
at many points the life of the first century and that of the 
twentieth are strikingly alike.* : 

‘‘The foolishness of preaching’’ was God’s chosen 
way to save those who would believe, in the first century 
and while the modern printing press has come to be of 
great help (and a great hindrance) in the proclamation 
of the gospel today, there is no indication that preaching 
has served its purpose in the divine economy, and is 
about to be discarded. The pulpit is still a place of pow- 
er, and it may safely be said that it will always be true 
in the history of ‘‘the church militant”’ that, ‘““If a man 
seeketh the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work,’’ 
a work that is worthy of his best. 

If, then, preaching is God’s chosen way of bringing 
the gospel to men, and the conditions obtaining in the 
world today are essentially much like those of the first 
century, the outstanding features of apostolic preaching 
would seem to be sufficiently worthy of the very careful 
attention of the ministry of today to justify once more 
passing them in review. 


1See “Christianity and the City” in Review and Expositor for 
July, 1915. 
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The apostolic sermon, as far as reported to us, was 
always fitted to the occasion. This is so evident to any 
thoughtful reader of the Acts that there is scarcely need 
of amplification. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost 
and Paul’s on Mars’ Hill are so different that the merest 
novice must be impressed by their unlikeness. How im- 
possible to substitute one for the other! And to note 
the difference between the two discourses is almost equiv- 
alent also to a discernment of the reason for it. This 
characteristic of apostolic preaching so flaunts itself in 
one’s face that it simply cannot be overlooked, yet one 
may fail to see how uniformly it obtains in the discourses 
reported, and how significant a sign-board it is for the 
preacher of today. 

To set forth in detail how this characteristic of apos- 
tolic preaching is evident in every discourse reported in 
the book of Acts would require too much space, especial- 
ly since the reader may so easily satisfy himself; but the 
significance to the preacher of today of the fact that every 
apostolic sermon was fitted to the occasion snny not be 
so lightly passed over. 

Beecher said to the students at Yale, Adaptation to 
the times in which we live, is the law of Providence. The 
Apostles were adapted to their times. We must be simi- 
larly adapted,—not in a passive, servile way, but in a 
living, active way, and by taking an interest in the things 
men do now.’” Apostolic example, however, demands an 
adaptation far beyond that simply to the ‘‘times’’ in 
which we live. The preacher must adapt himself to the 
particular community the life of which he happens at that 
particular time to be sharing; yea, even to the particular 
situation of the group of people to whom he happens to 
be speaking. The ideal sermon is not an imported article, 
but a local product. The Zeitgeist may give it tone and 


2“Vale Lectures on Preaching,” First Series, p. 81. 
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color, but local factors will determine its form and con- 
tents. Phillips Brooks declares, ‘‘Preaching....has in 
it two essential elements, truth and personality.’” It is 
not.enough for the preacher to express himself in his ser- 
mon. He really cannot help doing that. Nor is it enough 
for him to express the truth through the medium of his 
own personality to a group of very different personali- 
ties, so that, under the particular circumstances which 
are theirs, they shall be most benefitted thereby. 

Such adaptation is no mean feat. It may be accom- 
plished in some eases by a sort of instinct, but most men 
under most circumstances will attain it only because it is 
deliberately and even laboriously sought. Only wide ac- 
quaintance with literature and with men will make and 
keep the preacher sufficiently familiar with the spirit of 
the age, and only intimate acquaintance with his field can 
bring him sufficiently into touch with the local factors. 
Evidently, therefore, neither a book-worm nor a bell- 
ringer can be a really good preacher. The ideal is always 
such a blending of the two as leaves no dispraportion of 
accumulated knowledge at the time of preaching. But 
the mere gathering of this knowledge will not, in itself, 
guarantee the needed adaptation. Purposed gathering of 
knowledge of conditions must be supplemented by pur- 
poseful effort to adapt both personality and message to 
the occasion. Some personalities are not easily adapt- 
able, and the effort required is correspondingly great. 
Happy indeed is the preacher whose personality responds 
to the touch of circumstance as the reed to the touch of 
the breeze. He is one of the favored of the Lord. For 
with the preacher’s personality en rapport with the oe- 
casion, the proper adaptation of the message will be com- 
paratively easy and certain. 


3“Lectures on Preaching,” p. 5. 
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Another thing worthy of note with respect to apostolic 
preaching is the basis of the appeal. Always the real 
preacher has been seeking results. The tickling of ‘‘itch- 
ing ears’’ finds no place in his task. He aims at nothing 
less than the transformation of character through belief 
of the truth and action in harmony therewith. The thing 
he seeks cannot be secured except men be moved to action. 
The emotions must be stirred and the will brought to de- 
cision. There must be some adequate basis for the ap- 
peal which will so stir the emotions and bring the will to 
action. . 

The basis of the appeal in apostolic preaching proves 
to be at least three-fold, viz., the Scriptures, experience 
and Gentile literature. These divisions are not entirely 
distinct. The Scriptures appealed to were, of course, the 
Old Testament writings, and the experience drawn upon 
was, in large measure, the substance of the New Testa- 
ment writings. However, the classification cannot be aé- 
eused of falsity, and is sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose in hand. As far as the records go, the appeal to 
Jews and proselytes is limited, very naturally, to the 
Seriptures and experience; but that to the Gentiles was 
evidently drawn from all three sources, chiefly, doubtless, 
in the first presentations of the gospel, from the broad 
field of experience. 

The preacher of today, therefore, following apostolic 
precedent, may feel at liberty, yea, should feel even under 
obligation, to draw widely from the various fields of 
knowledge for the enforcement of his appeal. He but 
follows his predecessors of the first century when he 
brings under requisition for the strengthening of his mes- 
sage all life and all literature. If any objection should 
be made to this statement, it would doubtless be on the 
eround that present day science is strictly modern, and 
that there was nothing in the life of the first century of 
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even a really similar nature which could have been used 
in a gospel appeal. But it needs to be borne in mind that 
while present day science is, indeed, strictly modern in 
a very real sense, there nevertheless were developments 
closely akin to it in the first century. ‘‘The intellectual 
atmosphere of Alexandria,’’ declared John Fiske, ‘‘for 
two centuries before and three centuries after the time of 
Christ, was more modern than anything that followed 
down to the days of Bacon and Descartes.’* Stobart 
furnishes some details: ‘‘In such matters as transit, pub- 
lic health, police, water supply, engineering, building and 
so forth, Rome of the second century left off pretty much 
where the reign of Queen Victoria was to resume. The 
modern city of Rome is obtaining its drinking water out 
of about three of the nine great aqueducts which minis- 
tered to the imperial city. The hot-air system which 
warms the hotels of modern Europe and America was in 
general use in every comfortable villa of the first cen- 
tury A. D. Education was more general and more ac- 
cessible to the poor in A. D. 200 than in A. D. 1850. The 
siege artillery employed by Trajan was as effective, prob- 
ably, as the cannon of Vauban.’” If the apostolie preach- 
ers drew freely from the life of the world about them in 
order to make the presentation of the gospel timely and 
effective, then, although laboring so many hundreds of 
years before the days of ‘‘modern science,’’ they must 
have drawn from its very border-land. And the preacher 
of today may feel the safe ground of apostolic precedent 
under his feet as he draws upon the vast field of scientific 
discovery in the presentation of the gospel message to 
this age. In fact, so large has become the place of science 
in the life of today, that the preacher who in any wise 
ignores its presence and fails to use the materials it sup- 
plies ready to his hand for the illustration and confirma- 
tion of the gospel would seem to be worthy of censure. 
"Idea of God,” p. 73. 

5Quoted by Angus, “The Environment of Early Christianity,” p. 15. 
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The last thing to be noted is that the climacteric fact in 
apostolic preaching, as set forth in the book of Acts, is 
the resurrection of Christ. It was to this that Peter led 
up on the day of Pentecost. This he stressed before the 
multitude in Solomon’s porch, before the Sanhedrin, and 
in the presence of Cornelius and his household. Paul pre- 
sented the resurrection to the Jews in Antioch in Pisidia 
as the basis of his proclamation of the remission of sins, 
and it formed the climax of his sermon on Mars’ Hill. In 
fact, all through the Acts the burden of the preaching 
was ‘‘ Jesus and the resurrection.’’ So true is this fact, 
“Tf you blot out from the Acts of the Apostles every 
paragraph in which the idea or the fact of the risen and 
living Lord Jesus is either plainly affirmed, or necessar- 
ily implied, you would practically abolish this portion of 
Holy Seripture.’” 

Is the resurrection of Christ the climacteric fact in 
the preaching of today? Surely not. Here, beyond ques 
tion, we find the most striking difference between apos- 
tolic preaching and that of today. It is difficult to dis- 
cover just how great that difference is, and the difficulty 
is no little increased by the fact that the terms ‘‘resur- 
rection,’’ ‘‘risen Christ,’’ etc., are used today with mean- 
ings which did not belong to them in apostolic days. 
When the apostles used the term ‘‘resurrection’’ with re- 
spect to Christ, they meant a coming forth from the grave 
of the body of the Lord Jesus. They saw the prints of 
the nails in His hands and feet and of the spear in His 
side. They ‘‘ate and drank with him after he rose from 
the dead.’’ Today, however, preachers speak of the res- 
urrection of Christ and mean nothing more than that His 
spirit survived death just as ours shall. In the last cen- 
tury a succession of efforts was ‘‘made to account for the 
belief in the resurrection without accepting it as a fact,’”’ 


“Paton, “The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection,” p. 17. 
*Sanday in Hastings, “Dictionary of the Bible,” Vol. II., p. 641, 
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and the present century has witnessed no cessation of 
these efforts. The most persistent theory is that the post- 
resurrection appearances of our Lord were simply ‘‘vis- 
ions.’’ They were not objective phenomena, but subjec- 
tive, beginning in the diseased mentality of Mary Magda- 
lene and spreading, under the peculiar and intense ex- 
citement of the period, through the group of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. It preserves the sincerity of the apostles, but 
leaves them the mistaken victims of their own hallucina- 
tions. It seems impossible that a view which requires so 
marked a critical emendation of the texts of the Gospels 
and Acts, and leaves the bold and sorely tested confidence 
of the early church hanging upon an airy imagination of 
diseased minds could long endure, yet unquestionably 
there are many today who accept it, and use the terminol- 
ogy of the resurrection in the old way with this new and 
emasculated sense. 

If it be true that the resurrection is not, in the preach- 
ing of today, being given so central and emphatic a place 
as in that of apostolic days, the question arises as to 
whether such place should be accorded it. Possibly such 
stress upon the resurrection belonged only to tlie initial 
stage of the gospel’s progress, and has properly given 
way to a stressing of other matters. Perhaps to have con- 
tinued to give the resurrection such a central ‘place in 
Christian preaching would have retarded the progress of 
the gospel. Can any data be gathered that will afford us 
any light at this point? 

If the emphasis of other things at certain times has 
been more conducive to the advancement of Christianity 
than the stressing of the resurrection, then nearly twenty 
centuries of Christian history should afford some proof. 
But an examination of these centuries of Christian his- 
tory seems, rather, to furnish evidence decidedly against 
such a supposition. At least it must be admitted that 
those periods during which Christianity has been most 
triumphant have been the periods wherein the thought 
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of the Church has been most directed towards and cen- 
tered upon the risen Christ. During the first six cen- 
turies Christianity made astonishing progress. By the 
middle of the fourth century it had triumphed in the 
Roman Empire. This triumph seems to have marked the 
real beginning of a long period of declension, but the 
momentum of the past joined with an even rapidly wan- — 
ing vitality made possible still further achievement dur- 
ing the next one hundred and fifty years. A study of this 
period reveals two facts of prime importance to us in 
this connection. The first may be stated in the words of 
Edgar: ‘* During this period it may be safely said, the 
thoughts of the greatest minds in the world were occupied 
for the most part just in determining who the risen Jesus 
really was!’”* It was the period of the great Christo- 
logical controversies. Whether the thinker may have been 
a Jew or a Gentile, whether his thoughts are recorded in 
the ‘‘Didache’’ or in the ‘‘ Apology’’ of Aristides or in 
some other of the many later works of the period, the 
uppermost question always was, Who is this Jesus of ~ 
Nazareth who was cricified but is now risen and ascended 
inte the heavens? And more may be said than that this 
was the question of tie period. The various endeavors 
to answer the question brought a nearer and nearer ap- 
proximation of the truth. Indeed, so effectual were the 
efforts of these early theologians that an eminent author 
of the last century wrote: ‘‘The results to which these 
two councils (one at Ephesus in 431, and one at Chalee- 
don in 451), came are to this day regarded as correct, and 
the theological mind has not ventured beyond the position 
established at this time, respecting the structure and com- 
position of Christ’s most mystericus person.’” The sec- 
ond fact to be noted has to do especially with the martyrs. 
Dr. Maitland says: ‘‘ Primitive martyrdom appears tc 
have contributed largely to the conversion of the world; 


“The Gospel of a Risen Saviour,” p. 210. 
9Shedd, “History of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. I., pp. 438, 489. 
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for the rapid extension of Christianity almost ceased 
within a few years after the persecution.’”° And if we 
inquire why the blood of the martyrs thus became the 
seed of the church, what other reply can be given than 
that it was because the risen Christ, to whom the martyrs 
looked in the hour of their extremity, marvelously sus- 
tained them, as He had promised to do, and that in the 
midst of their sufferings they triumphantly testified to 
His sustaining power? 

This period during which the achievements of Chris- 
tianity were so marked was succeeded by another desig- 
nated by historians as the Dark Ages. It was a time of 
darkness for the Church as well as for the world. The 
night settled down gradually and became blacker and 
blacker with every century until the Reformation brought 
back the light. And here let these significant facts be 
noted. During this dark period the thought of the Church 
was not directed towards the person of her risen Lord. 
This is preéminently the period of ecclesiasticism. The 
Chureh as an organization became more and more the 
center of thought. Men argued as to the supernatural- 
ness of Christ’s birth, as to the immaculateness of His 
conception, as to the actual presence of His body and 
blood in the bread and wine in the communion, but the 
risen Saviour was neglected and lost from view. They 
devoted their time, their money and their energies to the 
building and decorating of great cathedrals and the com- 
paratively fruitless religio-military movements called the 
Crusades. The Roman See put forth its claims and had 
them accepted. The Church came to be regarded as the 
medium of salvation rather than the Christ. How dense 
the darkness became it is very difficult for us now to ap- 
preciate. And while it would not be true to say that this 
turning of the thought of the Church from its proper cen- 
ter in her risen Lord accounts entirely for the pall that 
settled down upon Christendom, yet it is certainly very 

10“Church in the Catacombs,” p. 195. 
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significant that the darkness grew as men turned in their 
thinking farther away from the early center of Christian 
thought. And this significance is much heightened when 
we consider the complementary fact that the light re- 
turned as the thought of men was directed more and more 
to their risen Saviour with the coming of the Reformation 
period. 

Luther’s cardinal doctrine was justification by faith 
alone. Neither works nor the Church could avail any- 
thing in securing salvation. Eternal life came by faith in 
Jesus Christ. The faith that saved found its center in a 
Christ who died, but not in a dead Christ. ‘‘The revela- 
tion of God for the salvation of the soul he found in 
Christ, the historical but ever-living Saviour, and he 
could find certainty of salvation only by venturing upon 
Him, by a personal appropriation of His merits by 
faith.’”* Zwingli and Melancthon shared with Luther 
this same intensified interest in the Christ, and Calvin is 
declared by one with no special sympathy with his system 
to be ‘‘the first theologian, since the days of Greek theol-~ 
ogy, to bring out the spirit that was in Christ.’’ Thus 
the risen Saviour began again to be admitted to His 
proper place in human thought, and man’s life began 
again to be lifted out of the depths. 

Still another striking manifestation of the power of 
the preaching of the resurrection is seen in the develop- 
ments of the eighteenth century. This was the era of that 
great ‘‘revolt against revealed religion’’ called Deism. 
According to the deists God dwells apart from the world. 
Having set it going, He has left it to go on as it will. 
Nature speaks of Him, but the idea that He became in- 
carnate and entered into the world system historically 
cannot be entertained. But deism did not live out the cen- 
tury. Its agitation called forth a counter agitation. Not 


1iQuoted from Sprecher’s “Groundwork of a System of Evangelical 
Lutheran Theology,” by Edgar in “The Gospel of a Risen Saviour,” 
p. 219. 
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only was the folly of the reasoning upon which it was 
based presented in a matchless way in Butler’s ‘‘ Anal- 
ogy,’’ but the divinity of our Lord was vindicated afresh, 
and the evidence for His resurrection was restated and 
emphasized in a marked way. And this emphasis upon 
the risen Christ in the literature of the period was might- 
ily complemented by a living demonstration of spirit and 
power in-the Methodist movement which sprang up in 
1739. The very air became ‘‘vocal, as it were, with the 
praises of a risen Saviour,’’ and Deism could not live 
in such an atmosphere. Like the errors of earlier ages 
it added its dying testimony to the power of the preaching 
of the resurrection—a power which we may well believe 
the world has yet to see made manifest in all its fulness. 


OUR SEMINARY. 
An Address Given on Founders’ Day, January 11, 1917. 
By S. M. Provence, D.D., Hatiertsviiiz, Texas. 


On this anniversary celebration of the natal day of 
our Seminary’s first President it seems appropriate to 
take a backward look over the way by which we have 
come, and a forward look into the way which lies before 
us. The occasion gives opportunity not only to acknowl- 
edge afresh our inextinguishable debt to the ‘‘Found- 
ers,’’ but also to take stock of our achievements. In our 
**achievements’’ is included the history which the Sem- 
imary has made for itself. I hasten to assure you, how- 
ever, that I have made no attempt to write that history, 
but only to give the historical mise en scene of the Sem- 
inary’s origin, some short notes of its progress, and an 
estimate of its value in the immediate future, and for 
coming generations. You ean see at once that what I 
shall say can be hardly more than suggestive. 

What Lord Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, 
(I. 2) ealls *‘the incomparable significance of American 
experience,’’ is not to be confined to state-craft; for that 
experience had before it from an early day in its history 
the problem of correlating the whole life of the people 
with the new theory of popular government. It was 
soon discovered that this theory involved freedom of re-' 
ligious opinion and freedom in education. Freedom in 
religion was formally denied to mankind in the first Ni- 
eene Council, 325 A. D., when a creed was fixed by ma- 
jority vote, and enforced with the threat of anathema. 
The first great enterprise of the Baptists in our country 
was to remove all civil restrictions whatsoever from re- 
ligious thinking, and to establish the principle involved 
in free government that the State has no religious func- 
tion. The Sixteenth Article in the ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ 
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framed by the Virginia Convention in 1776, was one re- 
sult of a petition presented to that convention by the 
Baptists of Virginia. The first amendment to the Feder- 
al Constitution, which provides that ‘‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
preventing the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press’’; was a result of a 
persistent and strenuous effort on the part of Virginia 
Baptists. In Massachusetts the struggle was long and 
bitter. The Federal Constitution itself was barely saved 
from defeat by the heroic exertions of two Baptist 
preachers, Manning and Stillman. One reads with 
amazement of taxations, fines, whippings, imprisonments, 
loss of property, and of the varied and multiform perse- 
cutions suffered by our fathers, in their endeavor to 
make the new freedom available for all who come to our 
shores. 

From this brief reference to an intolerable situation 
it may easily be seen why the Baptists were behind some 
others in their educational enterprises. As soon as the 
sense of political security made such enterprises feasible, 
they were put into the Baptist program. Our Baptist 
leaders in those early days were men of generous cul- 
ture. They appreciated the importance of intellectual 
training for their coming preachers. Their first schools 
had these specially in view, though they did not believe 
that education alone fitted one for the ministry. Having 
no precedents of their own, these leaders naturally fell 
into the prevailing view that special theological training 
was to be given only to college-bred men. The churches, 
however, continued, from the very necessities of the situ- 
ation, to set apart to preach men whom they believed to 
have been divinely chosen, but who had little or no educa- 
tion, and the preaching of many such men, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, proved the gospel to be ‘‘the 
power of God unto salvation for every one who believed. ’’ 
There can be little doubt that the sometimes well-nigh 
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marvelous results of the preaching of unlearned men 
helped to retard the education of preachers. Thus it 
turned out, too, that, since the learned have always been 
few and the unlearned many, the larger part of our evan- 
gelistic effort has been made by men without special 
training. It is one of the glories of our history that great 
numbers of men called of God, men of ‘‘one book,’’ and 
that a translation with whatever faults cling to it, have 
become the mediators of the gospel to multitudes like 
themselves. 
And yet the necessity grew for a work which only 
thoroughly equipped men could do. Some of the men who 
came into denominational leadership as the years went 
on felt their own needs and determined to provide for 
their successors. The growing intellectual life of the 
New World, the multiplication of schools among other 
denominations, the experiments in popular education, the 
necessity of keeping in touch with the best thinking of 
the times, called for preachers who should be equal to any 
emergency. As the Baptists multiplied, as they became - 
more fully adjusted to their new freedom, as the ground 
beneath their feet grew firmer, they began to see with 
larger vision the meaning of our Lord’s final commission. 
True, some never got that vision. Some do not have it 
now. But the story of William Carey opened new vistas 
of achievement, and mightily stirred the hearts of many 
on this side of the world. Even then our people were 
hardly prepared for the distinction and the task sudden- 
ly thrust upon them by the conversion of Adoniram Jud- 
son and Luther Rice to the Baptist view, after having 
been sent to Burmah as Congregationalists by the Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Im- 
mediately there was begun a discussion of world-wide 
missions which led to some unexpected results. Many 
churches were split in two over the question. To those 
who saw the clear imperative of the gospel there came a 
new sense of the need of combination, and of a thoroughly 
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equipped ministry, in order to the most effective service. 
The Baptist General Missionary Convention was formed 
in order to take care of the new enterprise of foreign 
missions. 

The political agitation which led at length to the War 
Between the States began to disturb the harmony of the 
Convention in the early 40’s. In 1845, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention was formed in the city of Augusta, Ga. 
Besides being inappropriate on this occasion, it would 
take me quite too far afield to go into any details of the 
separation of Baptists of Southern States from their 
Northern brethren. Let it suffice to say that it was a 
prudential measure merely, dictated by what appeared 
to be sound judgment, but involving no breach of church 
fellowship nor difference in faith. But immediately the 
question of the Baptist obligation to the whole world had 
to be taken up by this Convention, and such denomina- 
tional ways and means as seemed feasible were provided. 
One of the first, and apparently one of the most difficult, 
questions was that of providing for education of the com- 
ing ministry. At length it became evident that the solu- 
tion of the question lay with the Southern Baptists them- 
selves. The first convention called for a formal discus- 
sion of the matter met in Augusta, Ga., in April, 1856. 
From that time onward some of the foremost of the men 
who were working out plans for the future had the sub- 
ject on their hearts. Brown University, the oldest Bap- 
tist institution in America for liberal learning, was found- 
ed in 1764. To it went numbers of our young preachers 
who had means and training, before the relations between 
the North and South became strained. Among these was 
the distinguished man who gathered around himself the 
Seminary’s first teachers, in whose honor we are assem- 
bled today. Dr. Boyce went to Brown University after 
graduating in Charleston College in his native city. In 

855, he became Professor of Theology in Furnam. Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. The subject of his inaugural 
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address was ‘‘Three Changes in Theological Institu- 
tions.’’ He struck a brand new note. His observations 
at Brown and his experiences among his own people led 
him to a larger view of theological training than any one 
else had hitherto held. He pointed out the lack of pro- 
vision in existing seminaries and theological departments 
for the men who propose to confine their studies to their 
vernacular. He had seen their handicap. He would have 
no one imagine for a moment that he was a whit less 
necessary than any others, or that any others held a more 
important place in the gospel ministry than he. His 
first care, therefore, was for the large number of divinely 
called men whom the curricula of existing institutions 
had neglected. This appealed mightily to our people. 
Dr. Boyce became the logical man to lead the new enter-. 
prise, and for this task he was eminently fitted by both 
his personality and his training. 
Probably the most difficult obstacle to overcome 
among the rank and file of our people was a curious dis- 
trust of the college-bred preacher. It grew out of their~ 
belief in the divine eall of the true preacher. It is hardly 
to be wondered at, that the pretentious exclusiveness of 
some college-trained preachers in other denominations 
helped to create this distrust, or that sometimes a preach- 
er’s boast of never having been to school won for him 
immediate approval, with a certain class of hearers. The 
idea that a preacher needed only English, however, was 
not confined to the uneducated. Dr. Thomas J. Conant, 
of New York, widely known as a translator of both He- 
brew and Greek, came to Richmond College on a visit in 
1869, if I remember correctly. In an address to the young 
preachers there he advised against wasting time in the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, on the ground that experts 
had already made better translations than they could 
hope to make! There is a possible defense of that advice 
in the fact that there were several ‘‘battered Confeder- 
ates’’ in that group, and the eminent scholar may have 
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been thinking of the years we had lost from school. and 
how much more quickly we might finish and get married 
and go to work. At any rate, he was speaking for a large 
number of people, among whom, I grieve to add, were 
some of the students then present. 

Dr. Boyce saw the importance of the larger oppor- 
tunity for those whose tastes and endowments led them 
to desire a wider range of study. He saw, too, that for 
the best results there should be no separation between 
these and others. The chief purpose of both is the same; 
the men are to be associated in the same enterprises; 
and the friendship and sympathy and confidence promot- 
ed in the Seminary are of inestimable value in all after 
life. Another thing he seems to have seen as with the 
vision of a prophet, namely, the coming attacks upon the 
fundamental teaching of the New Testament. There was 
no disposition to hamper the freedom of any man’s think- 
ing, but provision was suggested for guarding the teach- 
ing of the Bible, in a statement of belief, subscription to 
which was required of every one who should teach in this 
Seminary. This, again, was a necessity. Without it, the 
difficulties of the situation would probably have proved 
insuperable. ; 

The Seminary opened its doors, or rather its door, in 
October, 1859, in an old ‘‘community’’ church-building, 
probably much older than the city of Greenville (S. C.), 
near which it stood. It was perhaps about 55 feet by 40. 
About ten feet had been cut off at the rear for a library, 
and about five feet at the front for a vestibule. The re- 
maining room was divided in the middle by another par- 
tition, making two lecture rooms, both of which were 
warmed in winter by the same stove. A memorial stone 
now marks the place where this building stood. Probably 
no other similar enterprise was ever before launched un- 
der circumstances so peculiar. Not a pound of earth had 
been lifted. Not even the markings of a foundation had 
been laid down. Not a square foot of ground had been 
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acquired. But the sense of necessity had been growing 
since 1845. The foremost men in the ranks of the South- 
ern Baptists had been discussing the matter for years 
from every point of view. This Seminary was not the 
dream of one man. It grew into the hearts of our people 
out of the circumstances of the times. And when at length 
the four Immortals found themselves actually in Green- 
ville, ready to begin their new task, they were met by 
twenty-six young men who wanted to learn how to preach. 
Barring the lack of material equipment, this was a high- 
ly auspicious beginning. The people of Greenville rose 
to the occasion, and the students were soon settled in pri- 
vate homes. The Seminary was a fact! It consisted of 
thirty men. 

The prospects grew brighter from the beginning. Two 
hundred thousand dollars had been pledged for endow- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that the going was first-_ 
class, but there was progress. Then the storm burst! 
Before the close of the second session many of the stu- 
dents had enlisted in the Confederate army. A few young 
students tried to hold on through the next session, but 
in June, 1862, the Seminary was closed indefinitely. It 
is quite impossible, I suppose, for one who did not live 
in that dreadful time to conceive of the paralysis which 
struck every institution of learning in the South. I was 
at Mossy Creek (now Carson-Newman) College in ’59- 
’60, in my native county. My fellow-students almost to 
a man went into the armies. Several of these were young 
preachers. 

The Seminary was closed, but an agreement was made 
that the four professors should still hold their places, be 
paid in Confederate money, and take care of themselves 
as best they might till the dawn of a brighter day. No 
one can imagine the agony of that parting. Dr. Boyce 
became chaplain to a South Carolina regiment; Dr. 
Broadus became an evangelist in the army of Virginia; 
Drs. Williams and Manly became pastors of contiguous 
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churches. When the tornado was past, the Seminary had 
not a dollar of endowment except a small investment in 
bonds in the Georgia Railroad. The four professors met 
in Greenville in the summer of 1865, to decide whether to 
let the Seminary go ‘‘like the baseless fabric of a vision,’’ 
or whether in spite of the complete disorganization of the 
South’s industries, in spite of the horrors of the so-called 
‘‘reconstruction,’’ in spite of well-nigh universal pover- 
ty, in spite of the galling tyranny of ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ 
sustained by Federal bayonets, the Seminary must live. 
Verily, it was a soul-trying day! But when these four, 
Boyce and Broadus and Manly and Williams, names dear 
and venerable for ever, put their wives and children into 
the divine keeping and shook hands in a solemn compact 
to stay with the Seminary till they died, it had its re- 
birth. Dr. Boyce immediately gave a thousand dollars 
out of the depleted remains of his fortune, in order to 
relieve the pinch of want. 

Seven young men came to the Seminary at the open- 
ing in the following October. One of these was totally 
blind, and he was the only student taking Homileties that 
session. Imagine Dr. Broadus going regulatly to give 
lectures to one blind student until he covered what he 
himself says was ‘‘a pretty full course of instruction.”’ 
T need not go on with the story of the next ten years, dur- 
ing which the salaries of these professors were sometimes 
a year behind, and Broadus and Manly and Williams drew 
a more or less precarious subsistence from neighboring 
churches. The removal I need not discuss. It was a 
question of life or death. Looking back over that period 
of ‘‘plain living and high thinking,”’ one gains the im- 
pression that nothing else could have fixed more firmly 
the Seminary’s ideals. Time and again it seemed well- 
nigh impossible to go on; but just as often, a way was 
opened. There was nothing to support it except the im- 
movable conviction that the gospel must be preached; 
that it must be preached in its purity; that it must be 
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preached in all the world. The sense of the divine guid- 
ance and the divine approval kept this ideal free from 
corrupting influences which might have destroyed it. 
Firmly fixed in the belief that the Bible is the Divine Rev- 
elation to mankind, and assured that its appeal must 
grow more and more resistless the more men know of it, 
these men went with open mind and with dauntless spirit 
in search of whatever might help to a better understand- 
ing of the ‘‘one Book.’’ They believed the gospel to be 
the only message of deliverance to the sin-stricken race 
of man, and that it must be mediated by those who know 
its saving power. The whole divine provision for the 
propagation of the gospel is based upon the imperative 
of the Christian experience. 

With this New Testament conception of the mediation 
of the gospel to the world, this Seminary has always 
stood for everything that could make clear the meaning > 
of the Sacred Writings, and make that meaning more 
available to the ‘‘average man.’’ It is not, it has never 
been, a coterie of savants engaged in intellectual pursuits. © 
You shall not misunderstand me. I intend to express 
neither distrust nor disrespect of intellectual keenness. 
There is nothing to fear from that so long as it is warmed 
and vitalized by the Christian experience. A well-known 
poet sang: 

‘A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.”’ 
But the poet’s own incurable egotism spoke there! Be- 
sides, his advice is rotten. A little learning is not a dan- 
gerous thing, provided it be real learning; and he who 
keeps smooth the path to the ‘‘Pierian Spring’’ proves 
it to be a veritable fountain of intellectual youth. And 
this suggests that, after all, the most that any institution 
of learning can do for a student is to give him correct 
processes and to put him on the clew to the best learning. 
With that clew, and with his search inspired by his 
Christian experience, the preacher can always bring 
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treasures both new and old from the divine storehouse. 
There is no necessary antagonism between the best learn- 
ing and the deepest spirituality. On the contrary, the 
most enduring spirituality is fed by ‘‘the genuine milk 
of the word,’’ which is of course more easily assimilated 
the more thoroughly it is understood. The men who have 
studie.! in this Seminary, I venture to believe, have gain- 
ed a firmer grasp of the truth, a wider and clearer vision 
of their high calling, a deeper sense of the constant necd 
of divine guidance, and a larger sympathy for every 
preacher who earnestly addresses himself to the most 
difficult and exacting task of doing his best. 

And this leads me to consider (though I can give but 
a moment to it) what our Seminary has meant to clear 
thinking and sound learning in the trying times through 
which the fundamentals of our faith have come in the 
iast fifty years. To be sure, we have been through some 
choppy seas ourselves. It is no part of my purpose to 
discuss those troublous days. Between the quasi unbe- 
lief of rationalistic scholasticism, on the one hand, with 
its claim to superiority and its boast of open-mindedness, 
and on the other the lack of historical perspective and the 
contraction resulting from denominational controversy, 
we have looked into the face of a double disaster. Sure- 
ly, we ought to rejoice together on this festal day over 
the fact that the faith of our fathers, ‘‘the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints,’’ has weathered the storms 
which have beat upon it; so that today not only are we 
unshaken in our confidences in all that the Seriptures 
teach, but we are also more closely knitted into fellow- 
ship with one another. Thus we have attained to a po- 
sition from which we can appeal to our unsaved fellow- 
men on the ground of an indefeasible faith, while we 
stretch our beckoning hand to Christians of every name 
on the ground both of a sure interpretation of Scripture, 
and of a dynamic moral and social propaganda. We are 
not only a fortress but also a force. Our men and women 
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are going to their glorious mission with a double assur- 
ance that they are on the winning side of every moral and 
intellectual and spiritual conflict. They do not depend 
less upon the divine power because they have studied in 
this Seminary, but they know far better how to make the 
most of their resources. It stirs one’s soul to its depths 
to think of the highly endowed men and women, the pick 
and flower of our churches from every type of life, on 
whose ‘‘far-flung battle-line’’ the sun never goes down, 
who have gone from these halls with the purpose of car- 
rying the gospel into every nook and cranny of earth,— 
the same mighty gospel and the same dauntless spirit and 
the same quenchless zeal with which Peter went to Asia 
and Paul to Europe. 

And why not? Beneath the mission of these chosen 
mediators of the gospel lies the whole human obligation 
of the divine overture to mankind. If every question 
affecting human well-being is at bottom a moral question, 
and if the only adequate moral criterion is the Word oi 
God as He has revealed it, then the gospel’s imperative ~ 
presses more and more upon human thinking and life 
as new questions arise. And it ought to be clear to 
every one who can think, that our infallible panacea can 
retain its power only as it retains its purity. The most 
mischievous error depends for its power for evil upon the 
truth with which it is mixed. And as Forsyth has well 
said, and as the history of twenty centuries proves, ‘‘ Half 
a gospel is no gospel.’’ We must go to the people with 
an unmixed gospel and a whole gospel, if we are to achieve 
the gospel’s aim. No question of credal formulae arises 
here. The question ever uppermost is ‘‘What do th: 
Scriptures teach?’’ Christianity’s final battle will be 
won only with the whole gospel. 

It is quite beyond our imagination to estimate the 
value of such a Seminary as this in our crucial time when 
the larger part of the world is in the throes of an unpre- 
cedented revolution, whose causes, as I firmly believe, are 
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rooted in the first Nicene Council, abetted by every sub- 
sequent effort of unbelief to throw off the imperatives of 
the Divine Revelation. The protests which we are hear- 
ing today from many directions (and alas! from some 
who ought to know better) against ‘‘traditional, creedal, 
ritual and theological inheritances’’ (Independent, N. Y., 
July 24, 1916,) do not reach us, because we have never 
been bound by such ‘‘inheritances.’’ We never can be 
bound by them as long as we remain true to the unim- 
peachable authority of that Revelation. Our constant ap- 
peal is to that ; and we challenge the whole world of learn- 
ing to throw all possible light upon it. Whatever it 
teaches is for us authoritative; and no greater or more 
welcome favor can be done for us than to show us any 
error into which we may have fallen in our efforts at its 
interpretation. This is not only our ‘‘impregnable Rock,”’ 
as Gladstone called it, but it is also our irresistible Sword, 
because it is the ‘‘sword of the Spirit’’ of God. It is 
therefore both ‘‘static’’ and ‘‘dynamie.’’ If there were 
nothing static there could be nothing dynamic. We are 
not mere helpless beings caught in an endless and resist- 
less and meaningless perpetual motion, with nothing in 
view but simply going, and going nowhere at that. Our 
abiding City has foundations whose Builder and Maker 
is God. His Word is our only clew through the.bewilder- 
ing maze of human life, and to it we take heed ‘‘as to a 
lamp shining in a dark place.’’ 

Upon this Word human thinking is dependent for its 
sanity and its safety. If our great country is setting the 
pace for a world-wide democracy, our democracy must be 
shaped by loyalty to the truth of God. To stand for this, 
to mediate this to our own countrymen and through them 
to all mankind; to show that it is the gift of our God in 
whom ‘‘is no darkness at all’’; to expound it so that ev- 
ery man may feed his soul with it and apply its teaching 
to the life of every day,—this is the chief purpose of our 
Seminary. Who can imagine what we might have been 
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without it? Who can prophesy concerning its incaleul- 

able importance in the reconstruction just rahiead of us? 
More and more clearly as the years go on, the evidence 
of the divine leading in its formation ‘and its history will 
appear. More and. more, as men come hither to study 
and to teach who shall keep its high purpose steadfastly 
in view, shall the perplexed and the bewildered turn to 
this stronghold to ask ‘‘What do the Scriptures say?”’ 
And every ray of light, from whatever quarter, shall find 
its real value to mankind in helping the inquiring soul to 
learn ‘‘what is the mind of the Spirit’’ of God. 

The security of our message depends upon its being 
given as the New Testament gives it. Not only so, but 
the moral safety of the world, and the salvation of the 
personal soul, are bound up in the fidelity of the people 
of God to this message. The future looms immediately 
before us with portents indescribably great. Already it - 
begins to appear that the educational center of the world 
is to be speedily transferred to our own country. The 
utter moral collapse of the Teutonic ‘‘Kultur’’ has de- 
stroyed its appeal. There can be no intellectual leader- 
ship without moral appeal. Already Jesus Christ sits on 
the world’s judgment seat, and His is the court of final 
adjudication. We may well stand appalled before the 
tremendous responsibility thrust upon us by the position 
our country occupies today. 

Is it any wonder that civilization is today turn- 
ing to the United States of America for moral leadership? 
Is it any wonder that our Chief Executive is asked to 
protest against the dispersion of a brave and free people 
in amore heartless slavery than modern times has known? 
To whom else can such a request come? And if moral 
leadership and educational leadership go together, as 
they must do in a morally constituted universe, who is to 
carry the banner of this leadership, if not those whose 
only plea to mankind has always been for the sole and 
sufficient authority of the Divine Revelation? These must 
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form the ‘‘color-line‘‘ of the new educational forces of 
the world. These must hasten the day when the real 
learning of mankind shall be lifted out of the shallows 
and miseries in which it has so long been bound, and re- 
vitalized by the knowledge and the Spirit of Him who is 
the Light of the World. What we have before us is not 
a problem but a program. 

Our enterprise will never be completed till Jesus 
comes. Every generation must fight its own battles, just 
as every responsible soul must meet its own trials; but 
our responsibility is not diminished thereby, either to the 
individual soul or to the coming generations. We have 
not only to preach the gospel to all men in their own ver- 
nacular, but we have also to prove its universality by il- 
lustrating its spirit and its power. It is the only gospel 
of love, and love is the universal solvent. It is the sov- 
ereign remedy for narrowness and provincialism. It en- 
ables us to think in terms of world-bigness. It puts us 
on the clew to the greatest achievements. But our all- 
conquering love must be no weak, sentimental thing. It 
can express itself best in the terms which the Holy Spirit 
has chosen. It must prove all things, holding “fast only 
to that which is good. Here isa hint of our gravest*peril, 
—the peril that our current humanitarianism shall blind 
us to fundamental principles, and hurry us into methods 
that seem short and easy. In assuming to be strict inter- 
preters of the Word of God, we assume a responsibility 
than which no greater has ever been laid upon men. The 
truth can make no compromise with the borrowed pagan- 
ism which has corrupted the thinking of millions of Chris- 
tian people. While we cannot but rejoice that so many 
in recent years have come so far on the road to throwing 
it off altogether on their own account, we dare not cease 
our insistent plea for the whole truth. 

We have no hierarchy to perpetuate, no system to 
protect. We have no ‘‘Church’’ that can be spelled with 
a capital initial. We have only the living gospel to 
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preach, that it may take its own free course and be glo- 
rified, in gathering groups of believing men and women, 
as in apostolic times, who shall keep it going on till it 
shall fill the earth ‘‘as the waters cover the sea.’’ We 
cannot put ourselves into a corner, where our message 
can be given only in part. We cannot be content with a 
‘‘gospel’’? that puts formula or ceremony or ordinance 
or “‘sacrament’’ in the place of the individual soul’s spir- 
itual re-birth, or takes the emphasis from the ‘‘redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus.’’ Our ‘‘intense denomina- 
tionalism’’ (so-valled) is not mere devotion to an existing 
modus operandi, but an unshaken loyalty to whatever 
truth we find in the New Testament. This is our only 
bond of union. This is all we have to give to the world. 
I have no fear for the future of our evangelical faith. It 
will be taken care of by its Divine Author. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


I. HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul the Preacher. By John L. Rosser, A.B., Th. M. American 
Tract Society, New York, 1916. 60 cents net. 


This is a prize essay; and after one has read it he is not at 
all surprised that it won the prize. The author is the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Bristol, Va., one of our young men of 
distinction. He has written well, and worthily of the great theme. 
The style is excellent; the logical arrangement good; the grasp 
of the subject is comprehensive and scholarly. The aim is to 
bring before us vividly Paul as the preacher. We are told by 
the author, in his foreword, that ‘‘a sharp distinction has not in 
every place been observed between the man and the minister,’’ 
because ‘‘the scattered material dealing with the homiletical 
phase of his life is soon exhausted.’’ Doubtless in any case it 
would not be well to make that distinction too sharp; for ‘‘the 
man’’ is, or most certainly should be, the principal factor in the 
make-up of ‘‘the minister’’; as was evidently the case with Paul. 
But notwithstanding the paucity of the strictly homiletical ma- 
terial in the record of Paul’s life, the author succeeds in giving 
us a definite and vivid impression of him as a preacher. Perhaps 
it would have been possible to make a little more intensive study 
of his recorded utterances on certain great occasions. But doubt- 
less the essay had to be brought within certain limits, and the 
author has probably done the best that was practicable within 
these limits. . 

It is an excellent and suggestive piece of work. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Inner Life. By Rufus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. $1.00 net. 


The author of this charming little volume is well known as a 
writer on the history of Christian Mysticism. Here he brings 
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out the essential characteristics of the mystical type of Chris- 
tianity under such chapter headings as ‘‘The Inner Way,’’ ‘‘The 
Kingdom within the Soul,’’ ‘‘Some Prophets of the Inner Way,’’ 
‘‘The Way of Experience,’’ ‘‘A Fundamental Spiritual Out- 
look,’’ ‘‘What Does Religious Experience Tell Us About God?”’ 
Tn large part the book consists of comments upon the character 
and words of Jesus, showing profound insight into the inner life 
of the Master. 

It is good in these days of social struggle—between hostile 
nations and conflicting economic classes—these days when out- 
ward action and economic efficiency and material or intellectual 
achievement are emphasized so strongly, to turn aside from the 
clash and noise and, under the leadership of a man like this, take 
an inventory of the Inner Life. One feels that the clangor of 
the world is shut out while he listens to the ‘‘still small voice’’ 
that may be heard in the secret chambers of the spirit. 

But Dr. Jones recognizes fully that there can be no inner life 
without an outer; that mystical religion implies a social religion. 
But he feels, and surely he feels rightly, that just now it is well 
to direet attention for a time to the reality that is central and 
eternal, and which we come face to face with in the inmost depths 
of the soul. I wonder if many people will read this book in 
these strenuous days? It would be good for them, if they would. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Christian Ethic of War. By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 1916. 196 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


This work is thoroughly characteristic of Dr. Forsyth. There 
is rugged thinking, moral passion, and striking expression. It is 
not easy reading—there is over-lapping and repetition, and the 
course of thought seems often to fold back on itself; yet there 
is progress from chapter to chaplers and the eotitences scintillate 
all along the way. 

It is a most timely book, and is highly ealeulated to promote 
right thinking on the war, the world situation and the Christian 
attitude and duty in relation thereto. The moral worth and 
grandeur of the Atonement, its centrality in the Christian re- 
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ligion and its might as creative of the Kingdom of God and the 
New Humanity are impressively set forth. ‘‘It is the greatest 
moral Act of Time or Eternity, it is the greatest Act of a holy 
God’s creation; and the very source and norm of all ethic uni- 
versal and eternal.’’ 

Here is the author’s own summary of the discussion in the 
opening paragraph of the closing chapter: 

“‘The drift of our plea has been this, Christianity on its eth- 
ical side is regeneration. Regeneration is by a way of Justifica- 
tion. Justification is righteousness by Grace. Grace is the mer- 
eiful act of the holy love facing defiant sin and not responsive 
love. Being the great Act of the holy love, it and its justifica- 
tion is the action of the absolute righteousness of the eternal and 
immutable morality. And it deals with actual man at his moral 
centre. It is God’s historic treatment of the sinful conscience, of 
the race as it historically is. It is the greatest moral Act of Time 
or Eternity, the most real and creative. The second creation is 
much more creative than the first because it meets not a material 
chaos but a moral crisis. Being so ethical and so historic it has 
in it, therefore, the last moral principle of history and human 
affairs. And its revelation and principle in the historic Cross 
is the focus of Christian ethic, especially on the public scale, 
which the Sermon does not touch.”’ 

Intensely interesting and illuminating are his references to 
Pharisaism, the dream of Israel, passive resistance, pacificists, 
idealism, Germany, ete. How one wishes that the great truth 
here expounded could be thrown in simpler form that the multi- 
tudes might read it! For it richly deserves wide reading and 
would richly reward the reader. It points the way to the better 
day. May it be heeded. 

J. H. Farmer. 


In View of the End. _A Retrospect and a Prospect. By W. Sanday, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York and London, 1916. Is. 


Dr. Sanday’s fairness of mind is shown in the restraint with 
which he handles the war. He states both sides clearly and calm- 
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ly, but makes a powerful indictment of Germany’s guilt in bring- 
ing on the war. But he pleads for a better spirit after the strife 
is over and a renewal of fellowship and service. His words are 
sober and wise. Just now America is in the heat of resentment 
at the treatment of the country by Germany. We are sure that 
a better day will come. Let us hope for it. 

A. T, ROBERTSON. 


Prayer in War Times. By W. Robertson Nicoll. Hodder and 
Stoughton (George H. Doran Company), New York, 1916. viii-|-187 
pp. $1.00 net. 


It is not to be wondered at that these sixteen editorials from 
the British Weekly have been ‘‘sent out in book form”’ ‘‘at the 
suggestion of many readers.’’ The author and the subject com- 
bine with the times to give a compelling reason for such publi- 
cation. Not only must Great Britain give heed to the prophecies 
that are written in this book if she is to be saved in the high sense 
of salvation, but all men need to learn the lessons here set down 
with so much clearness and conviction. It is good to have in 
this day of cataclysm a prophet of the eternal things and of the 
God of things eternal call us to the Cross of Christ, to the feet 
of Him that sitteth upon the throne. No one is better fitted to 
sound that call than Dr. Nicoll. ’ 

His editorials bear in the volume the dates of their publica- 
tion which will help to give them definiteness for such as have in 
mind the course of the war. But the messages are not depend- 
ent for their chief value on.the immediate occasion of their 
writing. 


W. O. CARVER. 


Russia at the Cross-Roads. By C. E. Bechhofer; with an Intro- 
duction by A. H. Murray, London, 1916. Kegan Paul, French Trubner 
& Co.: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. viii--|--201 pp. $2.00 net. 


This is a frank, straightforward analysis of Russian charac- 
ter and ideals; of Russia’s place and position in world polities. 
Russia is now at the point where her future must be determined. 
That future depends upon her gaining free access to the markets 
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of the world, without which access her rich material resources 
cannot be developed, and the characteristic melancholy of her 
people cannot be realized. This freedom is sure to be gained as 
an outcome of the present war, or there will soon be another war. 
It must come through the Entente Alliance or through a new 
alliance with Germany, an alliance which would mean control 
of Europe and of the world in spite of any possible combination 
against it. The outlet must be through the Dardanelles. To this 
there are objections, about it difficulties which are clearly stated. 
But all these can be and must be overcome. 

Such is the thesis of this book and its cogent reasons are 
well presented. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Missions versus Militarism. By Richard Taylor Stevenson, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, 
1916. 107 pp. 50 cis. net. 


This is a striking contrast between the methods of warfare 
and evangelism for culture and progress in human history. The 
advances made by war are recognized but the better way is clear-. 
ly shown. The false theories of the state and of patriotism that 
so largely contribute to war are touched upon. The work is 
brief but pregnant; condensed but suggestive of far more than 
is said. 


Country Church in the South: Arranged to Meet the Needs of Mis- 
sion Study Classes and also of the General Reader. By Victor I. Mas- 
ters, D.D., Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga., 1916. 223 pp. 


Dr. Masters has written a very interesting and a very valu- 
able book. The country church has been and still is the source 
of Baptist strength in the South. The country people of the 
South look to the Baptists for the Gospel and the Baptists find 
in the country churches their ministers, teachers and workers. 
It is an absolutely vital question for Southern Baptists. It was 
time that Baptists were learning something definite about the 
problem that confronts them and the volume appears at an 
opportune time. 
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Dr. Masters has studied the problem from every angle—eco- 
nomic, social, educational, financial. He has brought out facts 
that are startling and ominous, other facts that are pleasing and 
reassuring. The primary purpose of the book was to furnish 
a text-book for Mission Study Classes. This purpose it will 
serve admirably, but let no one hesitate to read the book as an 
individual because it was written primarily for a text-book. One 
follows it from beginning to end with the keenest interest sim- 
ply as a readable and instructive book. 

The great problem of Southern Baptists at the present time 
is the problem of conserving and developing the country church, 
and this book will help us solve that problem. 

W. J. McGLoruuin. 


The Challenge: The Church and the New World Order. By 
Frederick Lynch. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1916. 12 
mo. Cloth, 268 pp. $1.25 net. 


Dr. Lynch is an avowed and vigorous pacifist. He makes a 
brave attempt here to apply the teachings of Jesus to the com- 
plicated, international problems now confronting the nations, 
neutral as well as belligerent. His main contention and ‘‘chal- 
lenge’’ is that, with the coming of peace, the church will be 
faced inevitably with tremendous problems which she can hope 
to grapple with and solve by a new and thorough-going applica- 
tion of Christian principles. If the Church does not meet the 
challenge squarely, if she has no greater gospel than that now 
being offered by Preparedness Parades and Apostles, Army and 
Navy Leagues, ete., then she might as well confess her impotency 
to be the Leader of the world out of the present chaos into the 
new order, and the world will look elsewhere for leadership and 
the solution of its problems. 

The book is written by a live and liberal man in a way to 
sustain interest from first to last and to command a serious read- 
ing. ‘‘Because I believe in God,’’ says the author, ‘‘because I 
believe in evolution and in the teachings of Jesus Christ, I be- 
believe that the Church, which should be the voice of Christ in 
the world, has the power to redeem the world from that most 
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deep-rooted of all curses—war.’’ But, he argues, through twen- 
ty-seven burning chapters, it cannot do this thing unless it dare 
to believe its own gospel, and to demand that the nations base 
their relationships upon the same Christian principles upon which 
the relationships of all Christian gentlemen are based. He ac- 
knowledges, however, that he writes less to convince those of the 
old order, than he does to reassure those prophetic souls who 
are still ardent and full of faith that this is the great day of the 
Churech—if it but go forth with its risen Lord in a great ven- 
ture, far beyond the reach and power of those who are bound 
by habit of thought and tradition. ‘‘To them belongs yesterday 
and today in Europe—tomorrow belongs to us.’’ 
Geo. B. EAGER. 


Girlhood and Character. By Mary E. Moxcey; Introduction by 
George A. Coe. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1916. 
400 pp. $1.50 net. 


There is one fault to be found with this volume. It is too 
bulky. That is not a fault for such as are seeking completeness 
and thoroughness. It will militate against its wide use, which~ 
is a pity. The work is at once scientifice and human. It deals 
with the adolescent girl problems in three stages, ‘‘early,’’ ‘‘mid- 
dle,’’ and ‘‘later’’ adolescence. It is designed not for the girls 
themselves but for their teachers, parents and other guides. All 
phases of girl problems are discussed in a thoroughly modern 
way. Religious problems are touched with a sort of hesitancy 
and left with an incompleteness that disappoints. The young 
girl can not be understood without serious study and this book 
will help in such study. No one can read it without getting a 


new conception of girlhood. 
W. O. Carver. 


The Boy Scouts’ Year Book. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 


This second Boy Scout Annual, edited by W. P. McGuire and 
F. K. Mathiews, is dedicated to ‘‘the 8,000,000 boys of Scout age 
in America.’’ It is full of short stories and articles by a dozen 
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or more writers dear to boys—Peary, Grenfell, Chapman, Beard 
and others. The whole world is full of interest to boys of the 
Scout age; and also the heavens above and the waters under the 
earth; and pretty nearly everything is in this book. It is fas- 
cinating to all boys, or for that matter, to everybody who has 
a boy in the family. There are greetings from Governors of 
twenty-four States, and messages ‘‘from older Scouts to younger 
Scouts, on Camping.’’ A. T. ROBERTSON. 


A Fire in the Snow. By Charles Edward Jefferson, Pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. New York, 1916. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 48 pp. 50 cts. net. 


This is a most delightful and forceful parable of Christmas 
with many points in application, all done in the attractive and 
effective manner of Dr. Jefferson. One is sorry it could not 
have come to us in time for announcement as a very desirable 
Christmas book. But its value is in no sense dependent on the 
Christmas season and one need not wait until next Christmas 
to get it. Get it at once. 


The Noisy Seven. By Alice Pickford Brockway. Author of “Step 
by Step” and “A Trip to the Orient.” The Griffith and Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia, 1916. 211 pp. $1.00 net. ’ " 


This is a wholesome, well-written story of a Sunday School 
class of seven boys and of their outcome after agony ‘and effort 
by the good man who taught them. It has in it romance as well 
as religion, and is natural and manly. It is not of the over-sen- 
timental, insipid type. It will encourage the worker, inspire 
the youth and contribute to the spiritual valuations. It will 
interest young people and all who love them. 


Pocket Lesson Commentary for 1917. The Gist of the Internation- 
al Sunday School Lessons for Busy Bible Students. By E. W. Thonton. 
Cincinnati, The Standard Printing Company. 


Pocket commentaries are popular. Here is one, announced 
to be a permanent annual publication. It gives the ‘‘Golden 
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Text,”’ ‘“ Historical Setting,’’ ‘‘ Daily Readings,’’ ‘‘Lesson Text,’’ 
““Comments,’’ an Dlustration of sane, salient truth, and a list 
of ‘‘Topies for Research’’ which are arranged under a topical 
outline. 

Lists of prayer meeting topics for Christian Endeavor and 
mid-week meetings are appended. 


The Southern Methodist Handbook. History, Biography, Litera- 
ture, Statistics, 1917. Thomas N. Ivey, Editor. Smith & Lamar, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 25 cts. 


This handbook contains a great deal of information of value 
to Methodist preachers and workers and some not so valuable. 
One-third of the matter could probably be eliminated without 
serious loss to the value of the book. Why do not Baptists have 
something of this kind? 


The Slavery of Prostitution. A Plea for Emancipation. By Maude 
E. Miner, Secretary of the New York Probation and Protective Asso- 
ciation. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. $1.50. 


y 

Miss Miner writes on this important theme out of extensive 
experience in dealing with the unfortunate victims of this slav- 
ery, and with adequate knowledge of the whole. subject. We 
doubt if, with the exception of Jane Addams’ ‘‘A New Con- 
science and an Ancient Evil,’’ another book of equal importance 
on this subject has appeared. It is intensely practical and full 
of warm human interest; every point is illustrated by specific 
eases which have come within the author’s varied experience. 
The story of the work at ‘‘Waverly House,’’ of which she is 
head, is absorbing. And the suggestions as to prevention with 
which the book closes are very sane. 

I have been impressed with the fact that notwithstanding the 
terrible situation which is disclosed, the reading of the volume 
inspires hope—and it is a hope which rests upon actual achieve- 
ment in the struggle against this great evil. 


C. S. GARDNER. 
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The Crowd. A Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave LeBon, 
London, T. Fisher Unwin; New York, The Macmillan Company. 239 
pp. $1.75. 


After twenty years in translation this work is now issuing in 
its tenth printing. That is sufficient testimony to its primary 
position as an exposition of the ways and movements of men in 
masses. No more important fact about men can engage the study 
of the leaders of men and this is the book to stimulate and guide 
that study. 

II. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Mastering the Books of the Bible. By Robert Allen Armstrong, 
Head of the Department of English of West Virginia University, with 
an Introduction by Nathan C. Schaeffer, LL.D., State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. New York, 1916. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 205 pp. $1.25 net. 


This is a highly valuable volume notwithstanding some 
grounds for just criticism. It has been prepared by a man who 
believes in the cultural and the educational value of the Bible 
and introduced by another who believes in the Bible’s having a 
place of honor in the public school system. The West Virginia 
University has for many years put distinct emphasis upon Chris- 
tianity, and in such way as to give real values without arousing 
antagonism. 

The present volume will serve to illustrate a practical meth- 
od of such teaching. It deserves to be carefully studied by those 
responsible for planning educational systems, and especially by 
such as are inclined to prejudge and condemn all idea of re- 
ligious instruction in public schools. 

The trained theologian will find nothing for him in this vol- 
ume except pedagogical suggestiveness. But there are relatively 
few trained theologians. Most people are painfully ignorant of 
the Bible. This is a volume to help a teacher or a private reader 
to understand and to comprehend the books of the Bible. The 
outlines, literary analyses and suggestions of interpretation prin- 
ciples and methods are all serviceable. The volume is a good one. 
As is fitting for such a volume, questions in higher criticism are 
largely ignored. W. O. CaRvER. 
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The Emphasized Bible. A New Translation. By J. B. Rotherham. 
The Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1916. Cloth, pp. O. T. 
920, N. T. 272. $5.00, postpaid. 


An English work now reprinted in the United States. It is 
not a pre-existing version artificially emphasized, but a new 
translation. It shows appreciation of accepted versions, Author- 
ized and Revised, but is no mere revision. The translator freely 
departs from them whenever in his judgment that is demanded 
for accuracy, vigor or consistency. The critical student will 
judge himself as to when this departure amounts to an improve- 
ment. The version is adjusted in the Old Testament part, of 
which this is Vol. I (Genesis—Ruth), to the Revised Massoretic 
_—Critical Text of Ginsburg; and in the New Testament part, of 
which this contains Vol. IV (Matthew—Revelation), to the Crit- 
ical Text of Westcott and Hort. The avowed design of the trans- 
lator is to set forth the exact meaning and, as far as possible, the 
graphic style of the originals; to arrange the matter so as to 
show what is narrative, what is dialogue or speech, what is par- 
allelism or poetry and to make a logical analysis of every part. 
The effort is also made to aid the student in distinguishing the 
several names of God, and to discern the idioms of both the 
Hebrew and the Greek. 

There is an illuminating Introduction showing and explain- 
ing the special features of the work, the signification of varying 
indentations of the lines, varieties of type, section-headings, foot 
notes, references and appendices (e. g. on The Apocrypha, Au- 
thorship of Deuteronomy, The Escape-Goat, The Hardening of 
Pharaoh’s Heart, Sin, Sin-offering, Sin-Bearer, etc). 

It is proposed, when the work is complete, to prefix to the 
work a General Expository Introduction, and many interesting 
questions of interpretation are reserved for that. It is the per- 
suasion of the translator that this, as the crowning part of the 
completion of the whole work, will materially increase its value 
and profit to the student and this hope encourages him to perse- 
vere until, under God, his purpose, cherished for years, will 


become achievement. 
Gero. B. EAGER. 
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The Light of Truth as Revealed in the Holy Scriptures. By.Levi 
Rightmyer. Sherman, French and Company, Boston, 1916. Cloth, 
967 pp. $2.75 net. 


It was Mr. Rightmyer’s life-time purpose to write this book. 
In it, he claims, we have the fruitage of a long life devoted to 
reading, thought discussion, and intense study of the Scriptures, 
that he might be able to find out and to expound the truth con- 
tained therein. His avowed aim was to teach nothing and to 
state nothing as fact bearing on revealed religion except what 
he could prove by the Scriptures or show to be true beyond 
reasonable doubt. For bald and bold literalism his book excels. 
This, for instance, from his opening chapter: ‘‘The nations of 
the earth are now and will remain under the veil until the com- 
ing of Christ to reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem. . . . un- 
til the resurrection of the dead, for that is what the prophet 
(Isaiah) in the 24th—27th chapters is speaking of: ‘He will 
destroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all. 
people and the veil that is spread over all nations.’ ‘He will 
swallow up death in victory.’ This is the key to the whole sub- 
ject because this is done by the resurrection of the righteous 
dead, as Paul says.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ he continues, ‘‘that the righteous 
after their resurrection from the dead are to be associated with 
Christ in executing judgment upon the ungodly and bringing 
the nations of the earth under subjection to the king who will 
then reign in Mount Zion and Jerusalem, is evident to anyone 
instructed in the Scriptures who is not spoiled by philosophy 
and vain deceit.’’—for all of which he cites a single text and 
that the quotation that Jude makes from Enoch, ‘‘The seventh 
from Adam.’’ This he qualifies later by saying (Chapter VI. 
p. 176) ‘‘Christ will reign on David’s throne through and by. 
mortal kings, through righteous kings of David’s line according 
to the flesh, and the saints will reign over nations. . . . These 
earthly thrones and judgment seats during the reign of Christ 
and the Saints for a thousand years will be occupied by mortal 
men, as they are now, but they will be under the close surveil- 
ance and direction of Christ and his saints, whom the Lord will 
make princes in all the earth.’’ The book represents a prodi- 
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gous amount of work and study, but these excerpts will give the 
reader a chance to see how it is expended. - 
Geo. B. Eacer. 


The Interpretation of the English Bible. The Four Gospels. By 
B. H. Carroll. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1916. 


This is volume one, to be followed by volume two, to cover the 
Four Gospels in the series of Dr. Carroll on the Interpretation . 
of the English Bible. The great bulk of discussions, covering 
nearly five hundred pages in this volume, is filled with the au- 
thor’s able treatment of the fundamental questions involved in 
the first chapters of Matthew, Luke and John. In the introduc- 
tory chapter the author gives a concise but valuable characteriza- — 
tion of each gospel and shows what part each plays in drawing 
the comprehensive picture of Christ. 

Dr. Carroll takes no stock in discussions of the authorship of 
the Four Gospels. He takes for granted that the traditional view 
is correct; that Matthew the Apostle wrote the first Gospel ; Mark, 
the interpreter of Peter, the second; Luke, the companion of, 
Paul, the third, and John, the beloved Apostle, the fourth. He 
lays special emphasis in this volume on the ‘‘Fifth Gospel, the 
gospel of Paul.’’ ‘‘Of the five gospels, by far the most extensive, 
the most comprehensive, and most important is the gospel of 
‘Paul.’? He denounces the radical critics’ slogan ‘‘Back to 
Christ’’ and states the gist of the slogan in this concrete phrase, 
‘‘Back from Paul.’’ Contrary to the modern critical method of 
studying Jesus, the author says, ‘‘We must follow John and 
Paul back to the real beginning’’; that is, into his pre-existent 
state. He then takes up Matthew 1 and 2 and Luke 1 and 2 and 
considers the birth of Jesus as a supernatural event—the incar- 
nation of the Deity in human form. The author regards the gen- 
ealogy in Matthew as that of Joseph and that in Luke as Mary’s, 
in opposition to an increasing number of modern New Testament 
scholars who regard both genealogies as Joseph’s. Some may 
think that the author puts undue emphasis on this event, but to 
Dr. Carroll the supernatural birth of Jesus was basal in New 


Testament theology. 
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In this volume we find excellent discussions of great funda- 
mental doctrines of the kingdom, repentance, the guilt of sin, re- 
veneration, and the cross (the Lamb of God, as set forth in John’s 
gospel). He sounds no uncertain note as to the guilt of man and 
the necessity of the new birth. 

The author gives excellent reasons for the baptism of Jesus, 
which was his ‘‘inauguration as Messiah’’; to ‘‘set forth in sym- 
bol the great truths of his gospel—death, burial and resurrec- 
tion’’; ‘‘as an example for all his followers.’? The temptation 
‘‘was not the essential deity of our Lord on trial, but his human- 
ity, and also in an emphatic sense, his representative humanity.’’ 
As to why Jesus was tempted the author gives an elaborate dis- 
cussion comprising eight reasons. He was ‘‘the son of Adam’’; — 
‘“Tsrael, God’s Son’’; to ‘‘become man’s vicarious substitute’’; 
to ‘‘destroy the work of the devil and rescue the lawful cap- 
tives’’; to ‘‘become a sympathizing and efficient high priest’’; to 
‘“set humanity on the throne of the universe, ete.’’; to ‘‘become 
judge of the world’’; to ‘‘become an example to his people at 
the hour of trial.’’ 

The author regards the miracles as ‘‘apparently violating 
natural laws but really not in violation of natural laws.’’ He 
defines a good miracle as simply God at work beyond. nature to 
‘corroborate that which is good.’’ : 

Dr. Carroll regards the Sermon on the Mount as one discourse 
delivered by Jesus on one occasion and that it could not have 
fallen from the lips of a ‘‘mere man.’’ Its ethic is superior to 
that of human teachers. 

The author thinks the unpardonable sin has been committed 
in all centuries of the Christian era and may be committed today. 
He rightly emphasizes the fact that this sin is essentially a sin 
of ‘‘character,’’ a sin of the ‘‘state of the heart,’’ and not of 
action. He regards the sin as really ‘‘utter perversion of the 
moral vision’’ which expresses itself in ‘‘ willful, malicious, pre- 
sumptuous”’ action. 

Volume one closes in the midst of the Galilean ministry. It 
strikes the reviewer as the best of Dr. Carroll’s books. The in- 
terpretations are sane, and every preacher ought to have this 
volume in his library. C. B. WILLIAMS, 


‘ 
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The Holy Family as Viewed in Our Lord’s Unfolding Ministry. By 
William Bruce Doyle. Fleming H. Revell, Co., New York, 1916. 129 
pp. 75 cts. net. 


The author is a studious Presbyterian minister of Plant City, 
Florida, who has written a reverent and helpful discussion of 
the home in Nazareth. The book is written from the standpoint 
of Mary and with delicacy and sympathy. The problem of Jesus 
grew very acute in Mary’s home as one can readily see from the 
Gospels. Mr. Doyle has shown how the feeling of the various 
members of the household varied about Jesus till his brothers 
came to believe in him. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


John and His Writings. By D. A. Hayes, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Garrett Biblical Institute. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, 1917. 328 pp. $1.75 net. 


Prof. Hayes had already given us ‘‘Paul and His Epistles’’ 
in which he made a brilliant contribution to the vast Pauline 
literature. In this volume he renders a similar service for John. | 
He understands John and believes in him. In fact, he holds that 
the future belongs to John. He accepts the Johannine author- 
ship of Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse and stands to his guns. 
The book is a restful and helpful discussion of the life and 
writings of John. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Divinity of Christ in the Gospel of John. By A. T. Robertson, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky Author of 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus, Epochs in the Life of Paul, A Commentary 
on the Gospel According to Matthew, A Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, etc. New York, 1916. Fleming H. Revell Co. 172 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


This fascinating little book is a series of five lectures on the 
Gospel of John given to the Sunday School teachers of Atlanta, 
Ga. But it is more than that. The lectures were worked over 
and rewritten and there is an introductory chapter dealing with 
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the authorship, purpose, and method of John. It is not a com- 
mentary on John—it is better than a commentary for the aver- 
age man. 

Dr. Robertson is thoroughly familiar with the more recent 
literature on the Johannine problem and is just as thoroughly 
convineed that John is the author of this Gospel. He contends 
that John’s avowed purpose was to induce continued belief in 
Jesus as the Only-begotten Son of God, and calls our attention 
to the large number of critics who deny the supernatural and re- 
ject the deity of Christ and who also deny the Johannine author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. It is hardly possible to go through 
the Gospel of John with Dr. Robertson and escape the force of 
his main contention. It seems that John, while admitting and 
presupposing the humanity of Jesus, hardly thought of any 
thing else than to array the evidence in his possession for the 
godhood of Christ. No doubt many Sunday School teachers will 
find this fresh treatment helpful in connection with the Sunday 
School lessons the first six months of this year. 

A few minor errors can easily be corrected in subsequent edi- 
tions which are sure to be called for. Heracleitus (p. 37), though 
his writings profoundly influenced Zeno, can hardly be called 
a Stoic philosopher. Occasionally there is a wrong reference as 
on p. 78 where all the references except the last should be to the 
7th chapter of John instead of the 5th. So also at the bottom 
of p. 117, the reference should be 14:7 instead of 13:7, 

W. O. LEwIs. 


The Epistles of Paul. Translation of the Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle. By The Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New York, 1916. Charles C. Cook. 231 pp. 
Leather 75 cts., cloth 50 cts., postpaid. 


This is a compact and very handy volume. It is the trans- 
lations with which all readers of Connybeare and Howson’s fa- 
mous volume on ‘‘The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul’’ are 
familiar; and many of these, as well as others, will be glad to 
get the Epistles in this handy form. The notes on the text, 
words and syntax are all included. 
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The translation has many excellencies which are in part off- 
set by certain defects. It seems to this reviewer frequently to 
miss the exact thought of the original, while at other times it is 
strikingly exact and illuminating. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Wisdom of Ben-Sira. By Oesterley and Box. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, England, 1916. 148 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The learned editors have done their work remarkably well. 
This edition of Ecclesiasticus with introduction and new transla- 
tion indicates also the different readings of the Greek, Syriac, 
and Hebrew manuscripts. It belongs to a series of Palestinian 
Jewish texts which the society is publishing. There are luminous 
headings for each paragraph which greatly aid the reader. The 
chapters and verses are also preserved. It is quite the most 
convenient and servicable edition for the average student and 
reader. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ Is Coming to This World a Second Time. 
By J. M. Haldeman, D.D. Charles C. Cook, New York. 59 pp. 25 cts. 


Dr. Haldeman makes a clear statement of the Pre-millennial 
view of the Second Coming of Christ. The fact of the Second 
Coming cannot be too strongly stated. 


Miracles. Why Not Today As in the Book of Acts Period? By F. 
W. Boyle, Missionary in Costa Rica. Charles C. Cook, New York. 
46 pp. 10 cts. 


Mr. Boyle argues that miracles of benevolence may occur, but 
not miracles of evidence. 


The Brook Kerith. By George Moore. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 486 pp. $1.50. 


As a novel this book has little worth for it is simply a method 
of retailing the silliest Jewish legends about Jesus who is rep- 
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resented as a mediocre dreamer who was not crucified, but fled 
to the Essenes. According to this book Christianity is a silly 
delusion. 


III. RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropo- 
logical and Statistical Study. By James H. Leuba, Prof. of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co., 1916. $2.00 net. 


This book is divided into three main sections. In Part I the 
author discusses the primitive belief in survival after death and 
the modern belief in immortality. The discussion is of real value; 
although not altogether convincing. The distinction between the 
primitive and the modern belief.is made too broad, too absolute. 
The author admits no continuity between the former and the 
latter; and yet the facts do not seem to indicate that there are 
no common elements, but rather that the one evolved into the 
other. However, the distinction which is, as I think, overstressed 
is a real and important one; and in this part of his book the 
author has done valuable work. _ 

It is not intended to intimate that the other parts of the book 
are without value; though in the judgment of this reviewer their 
value is very much less. Despite the author’s claim that the 
statistics of belief which he presents are free from*the ‘‘ usual 
fatal defects of statistical researches’’ in this field of investiga- 
tion, it may fairly be claimed that they have, at any rate, some 
very serious defects of their own. To mention only one, they are 
gathered from two definite classes, which as classes are, for ob- 
vious reasons, in exceptional mental attitudes as to the matters 
under investigation. The two classes are college students and 
scientists, 2. €., persons who in one way or another are devoting 
their time to scientific study. Now, college students are usually 
passing through a period of more or less radical mental re-or- 
ganization and may naturally be expected to be in a state of 
upheaval and doubt. Scientific men should, and usually do, as- 
sume the attitude of personal detachment until it becomes habit- 
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ual. They are not looking at things so much from the point of 
view of those who are living life as from the point of view of 
those who are observing life. They fall into the habit of consider- 
ing nothing as sure until it has been scientifically demonstrated. 
They are likely to write themselves down as non-believers as to 
matters which have not been brought within the scope of strictly 
scientific tests. At least a majority of them are likely to do this. 
But no one who knows what he is talking about thinks for a 
moment that the beliefs in the existence of God and in immortal- 
ity have been brought within the scope of truly scientific testing. 
In a word, it may be fairly claimed that the strictly scientific 
attitude of mind toward these questions is not representative and 
is not normal, that indeed it never can become general for the 
reason that the main business of most men will always be to live 
rather than to study life in a detached way. In fact, it may 
justly be said that the cultivation of the scientific habit of mind 
tends toward a form of narrowness, that it positively disqualifies 
one for passing upon the truth or falseness of all beliefs which 
have not yet been subjected to strictly scientific testing—and 
these are matters of deep and vast human interest, about which 
ordinary people must act in some way, which nevertheless can 
not now, and perhaps never can, be subjected to such tests. 
Doubtless the above statements will seem to Prof. Leuba mere 
driveling, if he should chance to see them. But let me make 
haste to add that in my judgment this book has not been 
written in the scientific spirit. It very soon becomes evident, and 
grows more so from section to section, that the author is not in 
an attitude of personal detachment with respect to the questions 
he is discussing. The book seems to be written to maintain a 
thesis—subconsciously, I grant; and the thesis is that there is 
no good reason to believe in the existence of God or in personal 
immortality. The author thinks that he has established the thesis 
by showing that these beliefs have not been scientifically demon- 
strated to be true—which no properly informed person ever 
imagined to be the case. If the author has not written the book 
in the truly scientific spirit, he has, I fear, nevertheless shown 
himself to be under the influence of a narrow prejudice into 
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which scientists sometimes very unscientifically fall. He has 
given us a good deal of interesting material in the statistical 
portion of his book; but as to the thesis—non-sustinuit. As a 
thesis his argument falls to the ground the moment we admit two 
facts: 1. That there is something in man besides the logical un- 
derstanding which has a right to be heard, especially in matters 
which have not been, and perhaps in their very nature cannot be, 
certainly determined by scientific tests; 2. that scientific investi- 
gation, when pursued as an occupation, has, like every other oc- 
cupation, a tendency to produce a certain mental bias, a form 
of narrowness—and to this we have no less important testimony 
than that of Darwin. 


C. S. GARDNER. 


The Faith of Robert Browning. By Edward A. G. Hermann. Bos- 
ton, 1916, Sherman, French & Company. 49 pp. 80 cts. postpaid. 


The poets are the soul’s prophets. The scientific era of last 
century produced three poets of abiding interest. Edwin Ar- 
nold, swept into the pessimistic gloom of skepticism and denial 
of the foundations of Christianity, spoke out the groping of a 
religious soul that had lost its way without realizing the lost 
condition. Alfred Tennyson had the finest feeling of sympathy 
with those whom science was leading away from. Jesus Christ 
while himself holding firm in the faith of the ancient gospel. He 
voices the doubts and fears of very many and then goes on to 
give them the language of a faith that overcomes the world of 
scientific questioning. 

Robert Browning, with an optimism born of intuitive knowl- 
edge of God, sang the notes of vigorous confidence and abounding 
hope. He is not unconscious of difficulties, nor wanting in sym- 
pathy for those who are in the grip of difficulties; but he calls 
to them with the notes of a man who has lived ever in the light 
above the clouds. He is of abiding value for the preacher; none 
ever more so. 

Mr. Hermann has in this brief essay interpreted Browning 
and his message with splendid insight and fine sympathy. It isa 
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very worthy production and one that will awaken an interest in 
Browning on the part of many who need to cultivate that interest. 


W. O. CARVER. 


The Return to Faith, and Other Addresses. By William North 
Rice, Professor of Geology, Wesleyan University. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati, 1916. 154 pp. 75 cts. net. 


Professor Rice has long been well known as a scientist who 
was also a devout Christian and able to give to those asking it 
of him a reason for the faith that was in him with courtesy and 
respect, and with convincing clearness withal. He has written 
well and helpfully. 

In this little volume of addresses made upon various occa- 
sions in his career he has gathered together such work of his as 
sums up his philosophy and his apologetic principles. 

The title essay is a study of George John Romanes who, as 
is well known, illustrated all the stages of belief, skepticism, 
atheism and return to faith. The other four addresses deal with 
religion in relation to science in one or another aspect of it. In 
brief compass many of the modern issues come into review and 
are presented with simple, clear outlines of the conclusions and 
convictions of a man whose vocation led him to a very large 
knowledge of nature and whose experience afforded a strong con- 
viction of God. Such a book is needed by many today. 


W. O. CARVER. 


Christianity and Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire. By 
E. L. Woodward, M.A., Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1916. 103 pp. $1.25. 


This essay is part of the result of a year spent in research 
work in Paris. The author chose Paris because he thought ‘‘that 
in spite of the English tradition to the contrary—French scholar- 
ship was wider, deeper, and more balanced than German.’’ He 
tells us: ‘‘A closer acquaintance with the work of French schol- 
ars more than justifies this choice. I found—in the sphere of 
Roman history—little or nothing of the political bias that has 
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distorted nearly every word written by Germans about the first 
six centuries of the Christian era.”’ 

The essay is brief and somewhat scrappy. Research was in- 
terfered with by the war and the author has used a sick leave 
from active service in France for this publication. He hopes in 
the future to deal with the theme more adequately. 

“‘The problem under discussion is: How far was the strug- 
gle between Orthodoxy and Heresy, in the later Roman Empire, 
really a political struggle between the central authorities of the 
Empire and the different nations of which the Empire was com- 
posed ?”’ 

The author believes that Monophysitism in the East and Ari- 
anism in the West got their main strength from nationalists and 
in his hands the Catholic Church exhibits great prestige. He 
is evidently a pronounced churchman and betrays no sensive of 
the calamity that the union of church and state involved, 

J. H. FARMER. 


Have You Understood Christianity? By W. J. Carey, M.A., R.N., 
Pusey House, Oxford, and Chaplain H. M. S., “Warspite.” Fourth Im- 
pression. Longmans, Green and Co. New York, 1916. 111 pp. 65 
cents. 


» 


This little book is a bright, breezy, frank and winsome pres- 
entation of the High Church view of Christianity. It is sum- 
marized in Chapter VII. Here it is: 

‘*(1) Christianity is a life of loving union with Christ. It 
is not a theory, nor is it merely a creed. 

(2) The result of a life of union with Christ is union with 
God the Blessed Trinity. 

Christ is the bridge between God and man. We get into 
union with Christ at the Manhood end of the Bridge, viz., by in- 
corporation into His incarnate, risen glorified Manhood. 

Once united to Christ, we pass out at the Godward end of the 
Bridge into the Life of the Blessed Trinity. 

(3) This union with Christ is attained by (a) Faith in Christ 
as God the Son made man; and by trust in his reliability and 
power. (b) Prayer, which is ourselves seeking and finding 
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Christ. (c¢c) Sacraments, which are Christ seeking and finding 
us. Sacraments let the Life of Christ into us; and when in us 
He does His blessed work in transforming us into His likeness. 
(d) Effort, by which we co-operate with Christ. 

(4) This is Christianity, and if we co-operate with our Lord, 
we shall receive power to live a holy, happy, useful Christian 
life here, and in the world to come we shall inherit Life everlast- 
ing.’’ 

On p. 57, Mr. Carey mentions four Sacraments, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion. He has no doubts 
about the historicity of Christ’s life and acts. His putting of 
the atonement is neat: ‘‘Jesus came that His death might be a 
valid and sufficient ground for the forgiveness of our sins.’?’ He 
tells us the Greeks discovered God; to the Jews God made revela- 
tion of Himself. 

J. H. FARMER. 


Theosophy and New Thought. 185 pp., 50 cts. net. A Twofold © 
Test of Mormonism; Failure of Pro-Mormon Apology to Impair the 
Test, 153-192 pp., as a Supplement to the original “Twofold Test,” 10 
ets. Both by Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. New 
York and Cincinnati, 1916. The Abingdon Press. 


Rohert C. Webb undertook in ‘‘The Case Against Mormon- 
ism’’ to refute the arraignment made by Dr. Sheldon in his 
‘“A Twofold Test of Mormonism”’’ (reviewed in this Quarterly). 
The Supplemental rejoinder here noted is issued as a pamphlet 
but will also be bound with the original work in all future edi- 
tions. 

The new volume, uniform with the other volumes on similar 
subjects by Dr. Sheldon, is really two independent discussions 
bound together because too brief for separate volumes. There 
is, to be sure, a bond of unity in view between the New Thought 
and Theosophy, but in origin they differ and there are no or- 
ganic affiliations. 

Dr. Sheldon treats these, as all similar subjects, with fair- 
ness, frankness and fearlessness. He has been at pains to know 
his ground from personal study, and so speaks with authority. 
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His style and method are adapted to people of culture rather 
than to the average ‘‘popular’’ reader. The treatment is calm 
but penetrating, and the keen thrust of sarcasm is often made. 
Russellism and other forms of ‘‘Recent Adventism,’’ Mormon- 
ism, Christian Science, Theosophy and New Thought have now 
all been discussed by Dr. Sheldon and no better brief expositions 
of these systems and of their errors can be had. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Doubters and Their Doubts. By Charles D. Darling, Ph.D., B.A., 
M.A., Boston, 1916. Sherman, French and Company. $1.10 net. 


This volume in small compass covers a large part of the 
field of doubt and question concerning Christianity today. Its 
point of view, method and contents suggest that its value will be 
found mainly for clarifying and confirming the views of those 
who are already in, or inclined to, the Christian faith, rather 
than for such as are positively skeptical. It is sympathetic with 
honest .doubters and will help them in reaching right conclusions. 


Was the Resurrection a Fact? And Other Essays. By James 

Samuel Lilley. Boston, 1916. The Graham Press. 61 pp. $1.00-net. 
f ~» 

The author of these five ‘‘essays’’ had published, them in 
various periodicals and appreciative readers advised their publi- 
cation in a book. Hence the volume. ; 

They are short, vivacious discussions of phases of topics of 
instant importance. They lack comprehensiveness but are very 
attractive, with story and illustration to enliven the argument. 


The Birth of Mormonism. By John Quincy Adams, D.D. Boston, 
1916. The Graham Press. 106 pp. $1.00 net 


This is a popular, almost gossipy, account of the lives of 
Joseph Smith and other founders and early promoters of Mor- 
monism, and of the early aspects of the organization of this 
“*religion.’’ 

It can hardly be called a scientific record but is very readable 
and will give the reader the main facts. 
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V. HISTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Movements, 
John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John Henry Newman. By S. Parkes 
Cadman. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. xvii-|-596 pp. 
$2.50 net. 


The treatment of these three great Christian characters and 
their movements in one volume because of their connection with 
Oxford University brings together contrasts rather than con- 
federates. They had very little in common, and their movements 
were almost wholly unrelated. But it would probably be admit- 
ted by all scholars that these three were the most significant 
religious leaders that the great University has produced. Wy- 
celiffe’s movement perished indeed in England so far as it had 
been a religious force, but the movements of the others abide 
and continue in their pristine power. 

The volume is an important one. It is a marvel that a busy 
pastor, as the author is, could find time and energy to produce 
such a work. It is the result of careful investigation, much 
reading and reflection not only upon the lives of the characters 
themselves, but also upon their times and their movements. Dr. 
Cadman is a philosophical historian. Much of the value of the 
volume is found in his reflections on history and historical forces 
in general. He has seen the men in their environment, acted 
upon by the forces of the national life, and in turn powerfully 
reacting upon that national life. His statements of the historical 
facts are accurate, lucid and balanced. He has a faculty for see- 
ing and seizing the significant. 

The chief defect of the volume is its diffuseness. Its contents 
could have been presented in briefer form without loss to their 
value or interest. Doubtless this form is due to the fact that 
the volume was based upon a series of Lenten lectures where a 
little more elaborateness is perhaps a virtue. But the volume 
is a very valuable one, henceforth to be reckoned with in every 
consideration of the subjects treated. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


The Apostles’ Creed To-day. By Edward S. Brown, D.D., New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1917. 129 pp. $1.00. 
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This small volume is one of a series known as ‘‘ Church Prin- 
ciples for Lay People.’’ It is an able though popular discussion 
of the various problems that arise in connection with the con- 
tinued use of the Apostle’s Creed in the public services of various 
churches at the present day. The author discusses such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ Creeds and Liberty,’’ ‘‘The Origin and Character of 
the Apostles’ Creed,’’ ‘‘The Creed and the Bible,’’ ‘‘ The Inter- 
pretation of the Apostles’ Creed Today’’ and ‘‘The Value and 
Use of the Creed.’’ 

He maintains the thesis that creeds as they are used today, 
do not interfere with Christian liberty, that they are no longer 
east iron moulds into which beliefs must be run, but guides and 
waymarks to help the worshiper. The creed is not authoritative 
in the sense the Bible is, but only as it expresses the truth re- 
vealed in the Bible. It must be held subject to this provision 
and also subject to change of interpretation. 

In the chapter on the interpretation of the Creed the author 
takes up various clauses which for one reason or another are 
rejected or criticised and shows how, in his opinion, the substance 
of the creed can be retained while the interpretation can be 
and even has been changed. 

The author is convinced of the high value of “the creed in 
public worship as an expression of loyalty to Jesus Christ and 
of devotion to the Christian religion. 

The book is able and well written and will doubtless be very 
helpful to those who use the Apostles’ Creed in their worship. 
Others will find the book helpful in its bearing on the status and 
interpretation of creeds in general. W.y MeOnuoriea. 


The Greek Tradition. Essays in the Reconstruction of Ancient 
Thought. By J. A, R. Thomson. With a Preface by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. George Allen and Merwin, London. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1916. 248 pp. $1.50 net. 


There is here the undoubted stamp of the Greek spirit. The 
author has caught it by prolonged study of the Greek writers and 
reveals the delicate nuances of the Greek genius of life. 
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Mr. Thomson discourses delightfully of Thucydides, Greek 
Country Life, Alcestis and her Hero, Mother and Daughter, A 
Note on Greek Simplicity, and so forth. One hates to put the 
book down for there is charm in it for the Philhellene. Dip in it 
anywhere and the honey of Hymettus is there. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
1916. xiv--|-492 pp. 


Let me begin by saying that this is the best grammar of 
Greek of its grade and that it deserves to supplant the older ones. 
Then let me add that it is a grievous disappointment. The field 
for a truly modern and scientific Greek grammar was wide open 
and it has for many years been a wonder to one that some of the 
college men did not write such a grammar. It is too bad that 
one must say the field is still open. Professor Smyth has not 
followed Goodwin and Allen’s Hadley slavishly nor so closely 
as both these depended on Hadley. But he has allowed Allen” 
still to dominate his method and his matter to far too great a 
degree. He betrays all through a capacity for doing the thing 
as it ought to be done, as of course he would. But why didn’t 
he do it? The comparative and the historical methods are dis- 
tinetly rejected, in the Preface, and the ‘‘descriptive’’ method 
adopted. But there can be no accurately descriptive method in 
language that is not largely comparative and historical. 

The old utterly unscientific way of teaching the verb is fol- 
lowed. The case distinctions are better handled but still without 
the independence necessary for clear thinking and correct ap- 
prehension. The fundamental distinctions in modes are by no 
means consistently applied and the oid system of ‘‘conditional 
sentences,’’ as in Hadley-Allen and Goodwin, is continued here, 
a system that leaves four-fifths of the students in helpless and 
hopeless confusion, because it is based on wrong principles. 

It is easy to find fault with the book all the way. The fault 
lies in the method and must remain until some one is ready to 
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write a grammar on a new method, embodying the recent knowl- 
edge of Greek and of the Indo-European family of languages. 

Professor Smyth has done remarkably well with the method 
and has improved on the old books, although at some points one 
finds Hadley-Allen superior. 

Let any one who wants a practical grammar for classical 
Greek by all means get this, but with a sigh of longing for a 
better... 

W. O. Carver. 


Wilson and the Issue. By George Creel. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1916. 167 pp. 60 cents net. 


A frank, brave, uncompromising defense of President Wil- 
son’s record as a constructive statesman in the fields of social, 
financial, and political reform, as well as in relation to the im- 
mediate vital issues of today—the European War, the Mexican 
Menace; National Preparedness and the National Honor. The 
present situation, the author maintains, brings forward a group 
of problems of larger importance and more tremendous meaning 
than any other in our history as a people, problems involving 
our ideals, our world influence and our very life as a nation. 

Now Woodrow Wilson, he clearly believes, has ‘‘come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this,’’ has come ‘‘as. a leader, a 
nucleating force, a rallying ery to the almost mystic passions that 
are peculiarly the dominant note of the day, bringing purpose 
and courage to the struggle for real democracy.’’ 

Whether we agree with him at every point or not, we cannot 
read these glowing chapters without interest and profit. By the 
President’s patient, unyielding pressure, possible only because 
of diplomtic relations sustained, a diplomatie victory was won 
that could not have been won by war, and Germany and Eng- 
land too compelled to pay regard to international law to an ex- 
tent impossible to secure otherwise. Even Wilson’s Mexican 
policy, the author shows, has something to be said in its favor, 
and his ‘‘idealism,’’ so derided for a time, is aceredited now by 
an increasing number of thoughtful minds at home and abroad 
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as having saved the national purse, conserved the national en- 
ergies, destroyed certain national evils, and to have resulted in 
giving us a juster confidence in ourselves and our national ideals, 
besides inspiring and justifying the confidence of others. A 
more appreciative comprehension of the ‘‘ Mysterious Man’’ him- 
self is dawning upon our people in general, and men are coming 
to hope that as an outcome of it all the country may gain a new 
political type, as ruggedly honest, high-principled and self-re- 
specting and as rich in dignity and loyalty to democratic prin- 
ciples, as certain politicians of the old and fast disappearing type 
were standardless, fawning, self-seeking, and time-wasting. 
Gro. B. EaGcEer. 


Renaissant Latin America. By Harlan P. Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Missions, Yale University. 


New York, 1916. Missionary Education Movement. 260 pp. 


This volume presents ‘‘An Outline and Interpretation of the 
Congress on Christian Work in Latin America, held at Panama, 
February 10-19, 1916.’’ Of course the student who can command 
the time will want to use the four volume set of full reports of 
Congress. But the most will find this more desirable. The plan 
provides a ‘‘Story of the Congress,’’ a chapter on each commis- 
sion’s Report, a summary of ‘‘Congressional Addresses’’ and a 
chapter giving ‘‘ Aftermath and Estimates.’’ 

The task was by no means easy, but the result will be weleome 
to very many who want the essential features of this notable 
Congress and have not time for exhaustive study of it. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Lesson Handbook, 1917. By Henry H. Meyer. Methodist 
Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 25 cts. 


This is a very useful pocket commentary on the Uniform Les- 
sons. It employs the American Standard Text. Its explana- 
tions and suggestions are pointed and pertinent. Our topic is 
discussed in each lesson and others are suggested by questions. 
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